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Preface 



An implicit redefinition of the roles of women in U.S. society Is among the most 
important social and cultural transformations of the past several decades. There 
Is now a broader acceptance of the Involvement of women In activities beyond 
those of wife and mother and consequently, the array of options available to 
American women is wider than ever before. Gains In post-secondary education 
and In employment and earnings by women are associated with this broadening 
social perspective about women. It Is unclear what forces are most responsible 
for these changes, although economic needs, technological Improvements In 
fertility control, and a drive toward self actualization In one'* chosen field of 
concentration are all certainty contributors. 

The papers In this report focus on some of the social, demographic, and 
economic consequences of the expanding roles for women. Arthur Norton and 
Louisa Miller In "The Family Life Cycle: 1985" show trends In the frequency and 
timing of marriage, divorce, remarriage, and fertility across several generations 
of women. Martin O'Connell In "Maternity Leave Arrangements: 1961-85" 
presents research on factors associated with chlldbearing and labor force 
participation. 
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The Family Life Cycle: 1985 

By Arthur J. Norton and Louisa F. Miller 



Introduction 

During the last few decades, important 
social, economic, and demographic 
trends have added to the number of 
events signaling major transitions in the 
lives of families and individuals. In 
social science research, these 
transitions have been recognized and 
categorized for creating a construct 
called the family life cycle (FLC) 
(Loomis, 1936; Qlick, 1947; Duvall, 
1971). Glick (1989) provides a 
particularly useful history of family life 
cycle studies in the context of social 
research. Family life cycle measures 
provide a statistical perspective to 
observe the frequency and timing of 
important events influencing a family's 
structure as it passes through its life 
course. The FLC is a descriptive tool 
that permits analysis of the family as a 
dynamic entity changing as members 
flow from one status to another. 

One common type of analysis based on 
FLC measures involves determining the 
economic circumstances of families at 
various life cycle stages to more fully 
understand the relative economic 
needs of families as they move through 
the life cycle (Murphy and Staples, 
1979). Another type of life cycle 
analysis concentrates on major social 
and demographic changes— trends in 
fertility, age at marriage, marriage 
dissolution— and how these trends alter 
the frequency and timing of FLC 
events. 

Early FLC studies considered basic life 
cycle stages to include first marriage, 
birth of first child, birth of last child, last 
child leaving home, and death of 
spouse. These stages represented the 
typical family as it passed from the 
beginning to the end of its "life." 
Recent shifts in patterns of marriage, 
fertility, and divorce have added several 
important dimensions to the FLC. As 
behavior that was once atypical has 
become more nearly typical, the 
typology of traditional life cycle stages 
has had to be modified to accurately 
describe contemporary family 
development. 

At a minimum, additional FLC stages of 
divorce and remarriage were needed in 



order to take account of two events 
that are increasingly common in the 
lives of people and families. Studies 
estimate that at least one-half of all 
recent marriages can be expected to 
end in divorce and that the majority of 
divorced persons will eventually 
remarry (Norton and Moorman, 1987; 
Martin and Bumpass, 1989). The 
addition of these stages brings new 
complexity to FLC analysis insofar as 
the extended FLC measures begin to 
describe events occurring to more than 
one family. For example, divorce can 
be defined as effectively ending the 
existence of one family while creating 
one or more new families. Similarly, 
remarriage can be defined as creating a 
new family wtvle ending one or more 
oreviously existing families. 

The figure illustrates the character of 
change in life course experiences of 
women approximately one generation 
apart. It shows the frequency with 
which women experienced various life 
course events according to whether 
they were born during the 1920-24 or 
1940-44 periods. Clearly, the younger 
women are more likely to have ended a 
marriage in divorce, to have remarried, 
and to have redivorced. There is no 



statistical difference between the two 
groups of women in the proportion ever 
married. A higher proportion of the 
younger women had ever borne a child 
reflecting the generally declining rate of 
childlessness among women born 
between 1900 and 1940 (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1984 and U.S. National 
Center for Health Statistics, 1988). 
(For cohorts born in 1940-44 and later, 
~the rate of childlessness has 
increased.) Thus, the most dramatic 
changes between the two groups of 
women have involved the likelihood of 
divorcing and remarrying. 1 Rodivorcing 
is also increasing but affects 3uch a 
small minority of women that it is not 
reasonable to consider it a major life 
cycle event. The differences between 
the two groups of women in tho 
proportion experiencing divorce, 
remarriage, and redivorce will become 



1 The increase in the proportion of 
women remarrying between the 1920-24 
twrt** cohort and the 1940-44 birth cohort 
(+6.0 percent) is statistically different from 
the increase in the proportion of women 
having children between the same two co- 
horts (+3.7 percent) at the 67-percent 
level of confidence. The usual minimum 
level of confidence accepted by the Bureau 
of the Census is 90 percent. 
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Women Who Experienced Certain Life Cycle Events, by 
Year of Woman's Birth: June 1985 
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even more striking when the younger 
women eventually complete their 
divorcing and remarrying; activities the 
older group, on average, has 
completed. The important point is that 
the family life cycle increasingly 
involves transitions associated with 
divorce and remarriage and that a 
statistical portrayal of the modem 
family life cycle would be seriously 
deficient without including these events 
as explicit stages. Norton (1983), Hill 
(1986), and Hohn (1 987) are among the 
researchers who have attempted to 
adapt the FLC to accommodate some 
of the important new events common 
to modem families. 

One way to present FLC measures so 
that they reflect the current realities of 
family living is to sfw* data for several 
family types. This paper offers 
information on major FLC events for 
different "family types" characterized 
by the marriage and fertility histories of 
women. Each family type's FLC data 
are represented bv the median age of 
women at various FLC stages. The 
presumption is that the frequency and 
timing of Ir.'e course events for women 
mirrors those of their families. Family 
life cycle measures thus presented 
Indicate significant points of stress 
and/or need during the lifetime of 
families. 

Data and Definitions 

The data used for this paper were 
collected in a marriage and fertility 
history survey conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census in 1985. The survey was 
sponsored by the National Institute of 
Child earth and Human Development 
(NICHU) and was a supplement to the 
June 1985 Current Population Survey 
(CPS). The survey asked detailed 
questions about the marriage and 
fertility histories of women in a national 
sample of approximately 60,000 
households. Answers to the questions 
provided the basis for calculating the 
statistics on the frequency and timing 
of marriage, divorce, remarriage, and 
chikfbearing shown in tables A through 
i. The 1985 survey is the latest in a 



series of quinquennial surveys on 
marriage and fertility done by the 
Census Bureau with the sponsorship of 
NICHD. Several studies of the family 
life cycle have focused on data from 
earlier surveys in this series (Norton, 
19/4; Spanier and Glick, 1980; Norton, 
1980; Norton, 1983). 

This paper examines the marriage and 
fertility experiences of women born 
between 1 920 and 1 954. For the most 
part, the analysis concentrates on 
mothers but some data are shown for 
the marital histories of women who 
have i*ever borne a child. The tables 
show data for 5-year birth cohorts of 
women according to marriage history, 
race and Hispanic origin, education, 
and family income in order to provide a 
basis for comparing FLC information 
across demographic, social, and 
economic strata 

The maximum number of FLC stages 
shown in this paper is aiA. agsof 
women at 1) first marriage, 2) birth of 
first child, 3) birth of last child, 4) sepa- 
ration before divorce after first mar- 
riage, 5) divorce after first marriage, 
and 6) remarriage after divorce (for 
women married twice). Notably missing 
from this typology are the traditional 
FLC stages indicatkig the age of a 
woman when her last child left home 
and at the death of her spouse. These 
two stages have been omitted from this 

Table A. 

Ever-Marrfed Mothers at Stages of the Family Ufa Cycle, 
by Year of Birth: 1905 



presentation for different reasons. In 
the case of the "last-child-left-home" 
stage, previous measures wore based 
on the assumption that the child left the 
parental home when he or she married 
for the first time. Recent trends toward 
later age at marriage, the relative fluid- 
ity of young adult living arrangements 
as they move from and to their parents' 
homes, increased formation of one-per- 
son households among young adults, 
and more extensive cohabitation involv- 
ing young adults in nonfamily house- 
holds have rendered that assumption 
obsolete (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1989). There is currently little empirical 
evidence available to use as an alter- 
nate measure. 

Unquestionably one of the most 
important demographic trends in recent 
times is the increased longevity of both 
men and women. For marriages that 
survive to the death of a spouse, this 
development means a much longer 
post-childbearing interval shared by 
couples. However, the "death-of- 
a-spouse" stage has not been used in 
this analysis because of the 
concentration on women of relatively 
young ages, the oldest being 65 in 
1985. The age restriction was imposed 
to give more emphasis to the impact of 
social trends in marriage, separation, 
divorce, and remarriage after divorce 
on the family life cycle. 



Stage 


All 

mothers 






Birth cohort 






bom 
1920- 
54 


1920- 
24 


1925- 
29 


1930- 
34 


1935- 
39 


1940- 
44 


1945- 
49 


1950- 
54 


Total (in thousands) 


40581 


4819 


5181 


4930 


5199 


6212 


7118 


7122 


Median age at— 
First marriage 


20.4 

22.3 
28.6 


21 0 
233 
31.5 


20.7 
22 7 
31.1 


20.2 
22.0 
30.1 


19.9 
21 5 
28.7 


20.3 
21.9 
28.0 


20.5 
22.4 
27.9 


20.3 
22.4 
27.3 


Birth of first child 


Birth of last child 




Years between age at— 
First marriage and first birth. 
First birth and last birth ... . 


1.9 
6.5 


23 
8.2 


20 
8.4 


1.8 
81 


1.6 
7.2 


1.6 
6.1 


1.9 
55 


21 
4.9 


Average number of children 


2.89 


31d 


3.38 


3.45 


3.27 


2.82 


244 


2.20 
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Differences 
Between Cohorts 

Overall Trends 

Tables A to D present data on the 
timing of major transitions during the 
life courses of several different family 
types. Table A shows family life cycle 
measures for the 40.6 million women 
bom between 1920 and 1954 who had 
ever been married and borne a child by 
the survey date. Comparing behavior 
of the different 5-year age cohorts of 
women from the oldest (those bom 
from 1920 to 1924) to the youngest 
(those bom from 1950 to 1 954), the 
data show a trend over time of an 
increase in fertility followed by a decline 
(as measured by the average number 
of children ever bom per woman). Thj 
estimates of ape at first marriage show 
a decrease followed by an increase. 
The shift toward lower fertility and later 
age at marriage appears to have 
occurred among women bom in the 
latter half of the 1930's and the first 
half of the 1940's. Women bom in the 
1 950-54 period were still in their early 
thirties when the survey was taken and 
had not yet completed their marriage 
and childbearing experiences. Once 
they have completed marriage and 
childbearing, it seems likely that the 
age at firt marriage estimate for these 



women will increase as compareo with 
the previous cohort, while the avorage 
number cf children bom by women in 
this group will decrease slightly, as 
women who begin their childbearing at 
later ages generally complete their 
reproductive lives with smaller families. 

The age of ever-married women at the 
birth of their first child varied across 
cohorts in a similar fashion to age at 
first marriage. However, the age of 
women at the birth of their last child 
has steadily decreased over time, as 
family size has decreased for cohort 
families since the late 1930's. 
Consequently, the younger cohorts 
have spent increasingly fewer years 
bearing children. Overall, one would 
expect that women will follow, with 
some degree of variation, the basic 
patterns shown in table A, regardless of 
family type. 

Mothers Still In Their 
First Marriage 

Table B shows FLC information for 
once-married mothers who were still in 
their first marriage at the time of the 
survey. Age at first marriage for these 
women decreased for successively 
younger cohorts of women bom 
between 1 920 and 1 939 and increased 
for each successive cohort bom after 



Table 8. 

Once-Married, Currently Married Mothers at Stages of the 
Family Life Cycle, by Year of Birth: 1985 

(Excludes separated women) 



Stage 


AH 

mothers 
bom 
1920- 
54 


Bat; cohort 


1920- 
24 


1925- 
29 


1930- 
34 


1935- 
39 


1940- 
44 


1945- 
49 


1950- 
54 


Total (in thousands) 


25194 


2645 


3203 


3118 


3262 


3795 


4497 


4674 


Median age at— 


















First marriage 


209 


215 


21.0 


20.5 


20.3 


209 


21.2 


21.0 


Birth of first child 


22.9 


23.9 


23.2 


22.4 


21.9 


22.6 


232 


23.4 


Birth of last chW 


29.2 


32.1 


31.3 


30.2 


28.9 


28.6 


20.6 


28.0 


Years between age at— 


















First marriage and first birth. 


20 


2.4 


22 


1.9 


1 6 


1.7 


2.0 


2.4 


First birth ano last birth 


53 


82 


81 


78 


7.0 


00 


5.4 


4.6 


Average number of children 




















2.85 


3.19 


3.29 


3.40 


3.20 


2.77 


2.46 


2.21 



1939,' the same trend as for all 
ever-married mothers. A similar trend 
exists regarding age of mothers at the 
birth of their first child with the cohort of 
women born between 1940 and 1944 
serving as the turning point beginning a 
trend toward later age at first birth. The 
data also indicate the interval between 
first marriage and first birth declined 
across cohorts bom before 1940 but 
increased for those born in 1940 or 
later. This increase for younger women 
is consistent with the recent pattern of 
delaying childbearing which may, in 
turn, be related to timing concerns 
associated with career and education 
activities of young women. Age of 
women at the birth of last child shows a 
fairly steady decline across cohorts 
from the oldest to the youngest women. 

Among women bom before 1940, the 
average number of children ever borr. 
fluctuated between 3.2 and 3.4 births 
per woman. For women born in 1940 
or later, the average number of children 
ever born per woman declined from 2.8 
for the 1940-44 cohort to 2.2 for the 
1950-54 cohort Overall, the data for 
women born since 1940 indicate a now 
familiar pattern of change in the 
direction of later onset of childbearing, 
fewer children, and earlier completion 
of childbearing. 

Mothers with 
Marital Disruptions 

Tables C md D show FLC data for 
women whose first marriage had ended 
in divorce but who had not remarried 
(table C) and for women who were in a 
remarriage after ending a first marriage 
in divorce (table D). These data show 
that having had a divorce and being 
remarried after divorce are behaviors 
associated with distinct timing of FLC 
measures. For example, mothers born 
before 1940 who were divorced after 



2 The median age at first marriage for 
the 1950-54 birth cohort of mothers will 
most probably rise further as more of the 
birth cohort both marry for the first time 
and have children for the first time. 
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Table C. 

Once-Married, Currantly Divorced Mothers at Stages of the 
Family Ufe Cycle, by Year of Birth: 1985 



Stage 


All 

mothers 
bom 
1920- 
54 


Birth cohort 


1920- 
24 


1925- 
29 


1930- 
34 


1935- 
39 


! 1940- 
44 


1945- 
49 


1950- 
54 


Total On thousands) . 


3590 


287 


334 


370 


449 


656 


776 


720 


Median age at— 


















First muriage 


20.4 


21.9 


21.5 


21.2 


20.2 


20.1 


20.0 


198 


Birth of first child . 


22.0 


23.7 


23.2 


22.8 


22.1 


21.5 


21.7 


20.8 


Birth of last child ... . 


272 


31.0 


30.4 


291 


28.5 


27.0 


26.3 


24.0 


Separation before divorce . 


32.7 


44.0 


43.7 


40.2 


37.5 


34.4 


31 .k 


27.3 


Divorce 


34.2 


46.3 


46.3 


41.5 


39.5 


36.1 


C2.5 


28 7 


Years between age at— 


















First marriage and first birth. 


1 6 


1.8 


1.7 


16 


1.9 


1.4 


1.7 


10 


First birth and last birth ... . 


5.2 


7.3 


7.2 


6.3 


64 


55 


46 


32 


Average number of children 


















per woman 


2.65 


304 


3.23 


3.17 


3 14 


2.72 


233 


1.93 





















Table D. 

Twice-Married, Currently Married Mothers at Stages of the 
Family Ufe Cycle, by Year of Birth: 1985 

(Excludes separated women and women whose first marriage ended in widowhood) 



Stage 


An 

mothers 
bom 
1920- 
54 


Birth cohort 


1920- 
24 


1925- 
29 


1930- 
34 


1 935- 
39 


1940- 
44 


1945- 
49 


1950- 
54 


Total (in thousands) . 


4465 


311 


374 


512 


588 


787 


957 


957 


Median age at— 


















First marriage 


1C.0 


19.1 


18.9 


18.6 


18.8 


192 


19.3 


19.0 


Birth of first chHd 


2( 3 


21.9 


21.7 


20.4 


20.4 


20.6 


20.8 


210 


birth of last \.w ... . 


27.6 


28.8 


29.9 


287 


27.5 


269 


26.8 


268 


Separation betow divorce . . 


26.1 


27.8 


27.1 


28.9 


269 


27 6 


25.7 


23.9 


Divorce 


27.3 


28.9 


292 


30.5 


30.2 


28 8 


26.7 


25 0 


Remarriage 


30.9 


35.4 


34.5 


35.1 


34.9 


33.3 


30.1 


281 


Years between age at— 


















First marriage and first birth. 


1 8 


28 


28 


1 8 


1 6 


14 


15 


2.0 


First birth and tat birth . 


68 


6.9 


8.2 


8.3 


7.1 


63 


60 


5.8 


Average number of children 


















per woman 


2 76 


2 78 


3.23 


3.47 


3.28 


2.82 


2 39 


2.19 



their first marriage and who had not 
remarried generally had comparatively 
older ages at first marriage than 
twice-married mothers who had 
divorced after their first marriage. 
Mothers born in 1940 or later who 
divorced after their first marriage but 
did not remarry had a lower age at first 
marriage tha i mothers in an intact first 
marriage but a higher age at first 
marriage than mothers who divorced 



and remarried. 3 This pattern of 
difference in age at first marriage for 



3 For the 1940-44 birth coriort. the dif- 
ference between trie median age at first 
marriage for once-married, currently married 
jwthers (20.9 years) and for once -married, 
currently divorced mothers (20.1 years) is 
significant at the 85-percent level of confi- 
dence. The usual minimum level of confi- 
dence accepted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus is 90 percent. 



the younger cohort* i consistent with 
the findings reported by Norton and 
Moorman (1987) indicating an inverse 
relationship between age at first 
marriage and likelihood of divorce. 

Mothers in a remarriage (whose first 
marriage had ended in divorce) had the 
youngest age at first marriage of the 
three marital history groups (family 
types), as well as a considerably 
younger age at separation before 
divorce and age at divorce than women 
who divorced but never remarried. 
Thus, across family types, mothers 
born between 1920 and 1954 who were 
still in their first marriages generally had 
the highest fertility. 4 Among younger 
women (those born in 1940 or later), an 
older age at first marriage characterizes 
wome.; 3ttll in their first n«curiage. 9 
Among the ever-divorced mothers, 
earty marriage and divorce characterize 
women who divorce after first marriage 
and subsequently remarry. 

Women born in 1940 and later were still 
in their thirties and early forties when 
the survey was taken and had not 
completed their marriage, divorce, and 
childbearing careers. The ages at FLC 
events shown for these women will 
increase as these women finish 
marrying, divorcing, remarrying, and 
having children. It does not seem 
likely, however, thai the basic 
comparative patterns across cohorts 
and across family types will be altered. 
Unlike tne pattern for women of other 
family types, women who divorced after 
their first marriage but had not 
remarried by the time of the survey 
showed w across cohort general 
decline in both age at first marriage and 
in age at the birth of first child. These 
women also show declining fertility 
(after the 1 920-24 birth cohort) and 
markedly declining age at divorce when 
comparing cohorts from the oldest to 

4 The difference between the average 
number of children ever bom to mothers 
still in their first marriages (2.85) and to 
mothers in a remarriage after a divorce 
(2.76) is significant at the 87-percent level 
cf confidence. The usual minimum level of 
confidence accepted by the Bureau of the 
Census is 90 percent. 

9 See footnote 3. 
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the youngest women. Not surprisingly, 
since these women ended their only 
marriage in divorce, they also have 
tower overall fertility than women in 
either of the other two family types. 6 

Women who remarried after their first 
marriage ended in divorce (table D) 
show little change in age at first 
marriage across cohorts. Age at first 
marriage occurred at around 19 years 
for women regardless of their year of 
birth. These women also had a 
comparatively younger age at the onset 
of chikJbearing especially for women 
bom starting in the 1930's. 7 (There 
seems to be a general positive 
relationship between age at first 
marriage and age at the beginning of 
chikJbearing for women regardless of 
year of birth or family type such that the 
direction of change if not the magnitude 
is similar.) 

The span of chikJbearing years (the 
difference between the ages at birth of 
first and last children) for women who 
divorced and remarried was slightly 
longer than that of women still in tneir 
first marriage and considerably longer 
than that of women who divorced but 
dkJ not remarry. The lattet's fertility 
was probably truncated prematurely oy 
separation and divorce, while fertility for 
women whv divorced and remarried 
was only interrupted by separation and 
divorce. Fertility for wcmen of each 
family type followed the same general 
pattern of across-cohort shifts from a 
period of increasing fertility among the 



9 The difference between the Rverape 
number of children ever bom to mothers 
who were divorced after their first marriage 
and had not remarried (2.65) and to moth- 
ers in a remarriage after a divorce (2.76) is 
significant at the 83-percent level of confi- 
dence. The usual minimum level of confi- 
dence accepted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus is 90 percent 

7 Among mothers bom between 1950 
and 1954, there is no statistically significant 
difference between the median age at first 
birth for twice-married, currently -named 
mothers whose first r. *rriage ended in a 
divorce (21.0 years) and the comparable 
median for once-married, currently divorced 
mothers (20.8 years). 



older cohorts to one of decline among 
the younger cohorts. 1 

Differences shown in table D between 
cohorts in ages at divorce and 
remarriage indicate no significant 
variation between the groups of women 
bom before 1940 but decreasing ages 
at these events for women born in 
1940 or later. 

The data in tables A through D show 
differences in FLC measures according 
to birth cohort and family type. Even 
though there are clear differences in 
FLC measures according to family type, 
there seem to be overriding patterns of 
be .avior among mothers in specific 
birth cohorts (e.g., declines in fertility 
among younger women as compared 
with an increase in fertility among 
successive cohorts born before 1935, a 
decline in age at first marriage across 
cohorts for mothers bom before 1940, 
and a subsequent increase in age at 
first marriage across cohorts born in 
1 940 or Eater). 1 This suggests that all 
women may respond in a general way 
to the prevailing conditions unique to 
historical ttaa. To further pursue this 
possibility the next section of the paper 
presents FLC information for selected 
groups of women according to social 
and economic characteristics as well as 
according to birth cohort and family 
type. 

Characteristics of 
Recent Cohorts 

Many things can have an effect on the 
timing and prevalence of family life 
cycle events. Earlier tables have 
show, i that the birth cohort to which a 
woman belongs is related to the timing 
of significant events in her life, and 
indeed to the number of children she 
has borne or will bear. Actual historical 
events (e.g., the Great Depression and 
World War II), the fashion of the times, 
and other things that occur during the 



1 The apparent increase in the average 
number of children bom to once-married, 
once-divorced mothers between the 
1920-24 cohort and the 1925-29 cohort is 
not statistically significant 

• See footnote 2. 



life courses of birth cohorts can lead to 
different life-course trends among 
different birth cohorts. 

In addition to birth cohort effects, 
demographic characteristics also have 
effects on the timing of life-course 
events and the average number of 
children a cohort of women has borne 
or will bear. Tables E-H deal with 
demographic characteristics. Mothers 
born between 1940 and 1944 are the 
main focus of this section. These 
women would have been roughly 
between 41 and 45 years old at the 
time of the survey. They were old 
enough to have completed their 
childbearing and most of their marital 
events, yet young enough to reflect 
patterns of life-course behavior 
currently present among young women. 
In fact, it may be that the women of the 
1940-44 birth cohort represent the 
beginning of the modern era of 
relatively low fertility, later age at 
marriage, and high divorce rates. 

Table E shows data for ever-married 
mothers born between 1940 and 1944. 
This is a very gross delineation since 
most mothers (and most women for 
that matter) marry at least once by the 
time that they are 41 years old. in faci, 
87.3 percent of all of the women born 
between 1940 and 1944 had both 
borne a child and been married by the 
survey date. 

Among ever-married mothers born 
between 1940 and 1944, Blacks 
married for the first time at a slightly 
later age (20.9 years) than Whites (20.2 
years). 10 The apparent difference 
between the median age at first 
marriage for Black mothers (20.9 years) 
and for Hispanic mothers (20.2 years) 
is not statistically significant. 11 Black 
mothers had a slightly younger median 
age at first birth (21 .0 years) than their 
White (21.9 years) or Hispanic (21.8 

10 The difference between the median 
ages at first marriage for Black (20.9 years) 
and White (20.2 years) ever-married moth- 
ers is significant at the 87-percent level of 
confidence. The usual minimum level of 
confidence accepted by the Bureau of the 
Census is 90 percent 

11 Persons of Hispanic origin may be of 
any race. 
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years) counterparts. 12 This seeming 
anomaly can be explained by the higher 
proportion of Black children bom before 
first marriage (U.S. National Center for 
Health Statistics, 1989 and earlier 
years, and U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1 966 and earlier years). 

Ever-married White mothers born 
between 1940 and 1944 had fewer 
children on average (2.77) than either 
their Black (3.22) or their Hispanic 
(3 46) analogues. Fewer births are 
associated with a shorter period of 
chlldbearlng, which Is reflected In the 
number of years between the median 
age at first and last birth fcr these 
groups. White mothers had their births 
compressed Into an Interval of 6.1 
years, Black mothers spent about 7.2 
years in childbearing, and Hispanic 
mothers spread their births over a 
period of 8.4 years. 13 

Age at first marriage and age at first 
birth are both positively • elated to 
income and to educational attainment 
(see table E). This is not surprising 
since women often delay marriage and 
childbearing until they have finished 
their formal education. Further, since it 
is well-documented that education and 
income are positively correlated (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1987), one 
would expect that income would have 
the same relationship to age at first 
marriage and age at first birth that 
education does. The average number 
of children per mother is inversely 



Table E. 

Ever-Married Mothers Born From 1040 to 1944 at Stages of the Family Ufa 
Cycle, by Selected Social and Economic Characteristics: 1985 



12 There is no statistically significant dif- 
ference between the median ages at first 
birth for White ever-married mothers (21 .9 
years) and for Hispanic ever-married moth- 
ers (21 3 years) The difference between 
Blacks (21.0 years) and Hispanics (21.8 
years) is significant at the 84-percent level 
of confidence. The usual minimum level of 
confidence accepted by the Bureau of the 
Census is 90 percent. 

13 There is no statistically significant dif- 
ference between the average number of 
births for ever-married Black mothers (3.22) 
and ever-married Hispanic mothers (3.48). 
Also, the difference between the length of 
the poriods of childbearing for Black (7.2 
years) and Hispanic (8.4 years) mothers is 
significant at the 87-percent level of confi- 
dence. The usual minimum level of confi- 
dence accepted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus is 90 percent. 



Characteristic 



Raca and Hlnpante origin: 



Black 

Hispanic origin 1 , . . 

Faroky income: 
Lass than $10,000. . 
$10,000 to $19,889. 
$20,000 to $29,889. 
$30,000 to $39,899. 
$40,000 to $V 1,999. 
$75,000 and over . . 



Years of school completed. 
Less than 12 years 

12 years 

13-15 years .. . 
16 years or more 

16 years 

17 yeass or more 





Median age at— 


Years 
between age at— 




All 

mothers 
bom 
1940*44 
(thous.) 


First 
mar- 
riage 


Birth of 
first 

child 


Birth Of 
last 

child 


First 
mar- 
riage 
and first 
birth 


First 
birth 
and last 

birth 


Average 

number 
of 

children 
womar 


537S 
658 

373 


20.2 
20.9 
20.2 


21.8 
21.0 
21.8 


28.0 
26.2 
30.2 


1.7 
0.1 
1.6 


6.1 
7.2 
8.4 


2.77 
3.22 
3.48 


738 
1127 
1143 
1089 
1445 

348 


19.6 
19.8 
20.2 
20.3 
20.6 
21.7 


20.6 
21.0 
21.6 
22.0 
22.4 
23.8 


26.4 
27.6 
28.0 
27.8 
27.8 
28.8 


1.0 
1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 
2.1 


7.6 
6.6 

6.2 
5.8 
5.5 
50 


3.49 
2.97 
2.76 
2.84 
2.62 
2.61 


1165 
?933 
1135 
980 
569 
411 


18.7 
19.9 
20.8 
22.4 
22.4 
22.4 


19.9 
21.3 
22.6 
24.9 
24.6 
25.3 


28.1 
27.4 
28.2 
298 
29.5 
303 


1 2 
1.4 
1.8 

2.5 
2.2 
2.9 


8.2 
6.1 
5.6 
4.9 
4.9 
5.0 


354 

2.75 
2.63 
2.38 
2.47 
2.25 



1 Persons of Hispanic ongm may be of any race. 

correlated to both income level and 
education. Mothers with a family 
income of less than $10,000 had an 
average of 3.49 children per mother 
while those with a family income of 
$75,000 or more had an average of 
only 2.61 children per mother. 14 A 
similar relationship held for educational 
attainment: m others with less than a 

14 Family income was transcribed from 
information first obtained at the time a 
household entered the Current Population 
Survey and updated when it re-entered the 
survey. For about one-quarter of the sam- 
ple, the data are for the year ending June 
30, while for the other quarters the data are 
for the years ending March 31, April 30, and 
May 31, respectively. Income is based on 
the respondent's estimate of total family 
money income in broad, fixed income levels. 
Previous research has shown that the use 
of broad income levels to record money in* 
come tends to reduce the rate of nonreport- 
ing while increasing the likelihood that the 
amounts reported will be significantly under- 
stated as compared with results from more 
detailed questions. The famitv income data 
used in this paper have not b ?n adjusted 
for nonrepeating of income. 



high school diploma had an average of 
3.54 children per mother while those 
with at least 5 years of college had only 
2.25 children on average. 

Mothers Still In Their 
First Marriage 

The pattern of the life-course e* ents of 
mothers born between 1940 and 1944 
who married once and were still 
married to (and living with) their original 
husbands at the survey date closely 
mirrors the pattern for ever-married 
mothers from the same birth cohort 
(see tables E and F). The only notable 
difference is the tendency for the 
median ages at first marriage, first birth, 
and last birth to be slightly older for the 
once-marrieo, currently married 
mothers. 

Some differences among demographic 
groups are noted in the likelihood that 
ever-married mothers will be married to 
and living with their first husbands on 
the survey date. White and Hispanic 
mothers are more likely to be living with 
their first spouse (63.1 percent and 
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Table F. 

Once-Married, Currently Married Mothers Born From 

1940 to 1944 at Stages of the Family Ufa Cycle, by Selected Social and 

Economic Characteristics: 1985 

(ExcludM saturated woman) 



Characteristic 



Raoa and Hispanic origin: 



Bisok 

Hispanic origin 1 

Family incoms: 
Lass than $10,000. . 
$10,000 to $1 WW. 
$20,000 to $29,090. 
$30,000 to $39,999. 
$40,000 to $74,999. 
$75,000 and ovar . . 



Ysers of school completed: 

Lass thsn 12 years 

12 years 

13-15 yeara 

18 years or more 

18 years 

17 years or more 



All 



bom 
1940-44 
(tnoos.) 



3391 
274 
222 

204 

517 
691 
800 
1128 
261 

627 
1845 
660 
663 
385 
2,7 



Median age at— 



First 
mar* 
riage 



20.6 

22.0 
20.6 

20.3 
20.0 
20.8 
20.7 
21.0 
22.2 

19.0 
20.2 
21.4 
22.8 
22.7 
23.1 



Birth of 
first 
chHd 



226 

21.4 
k1.7 

20.8 
21.6 
22.4 
22.5 
23.0 
24.4 

20.0 
21.8 
23.3 
25.7 
25.5 
26.2 



Birth of 
last 

child 



26.5 
26.7 

30.2 

29.3 
28.8 
2*6 
28.0 
28.4 
29.8 

28.1 
27.7 
28.8 
30.7 
30.5 
31.0 



Years 
between age at— 



First 
mar* 



and first 
birth 



1.8 
-0.6 
1.2 

0.5 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
20 
2.2 

1.0 
1.6 
1.9 
2.9 
2.8 
3.1 



First 
birth 
and last 
birth 



5.9 

7.3 
8.5 

8.5 
7.0 
B2 
5.5 
5.4 
54 

8.1 
5.9 
55 
50 
50 
48 



Average 

number 
of 



par 

woman 



2.74 
3.01 
3.46 

3.67 
2.94 

2.75 
2.71 
2.81 
2 70 

3.50 
2.72 
2.56 
240 
2.47 
2.30 



1 Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

59.5 percent respectively) than Black 
mothers (41 .8 percent). 15 Women in 
high income families are also more 
likely to be living with thoir first spouse. 
Only 27.6 percent of ever-married 
mothers in families with incomes of 
under $10,000 were still living with their 
first spouses at the survey date, 
compared with 75.0 percent of those 
women in families with incomes of 
$75,000 or more. 

The relationship between educational 
attainment and the likelihood of an 
ever-married mother still being in her 
first marriage (and living with her 
spouse) is not as straightforward. Only 
53.8 percent of ever-married mothers 
who completed less than 12 years of 



15 There is no statistically significant dif- 
ference between the proportion of White 
ever-married mother ^ still Irving with their 
first husbands (83.1 percent) and the com- 
parable proportion for Hispanic ever-married 
mothers (59.5 percent). 



school were still married to and living 
with their first husbands, while 67.7 
percent of those with 16 or more years 
of school completed were still living 
with their first spouses. However, a 
consistent positive relationship does 
not exist. There is a fall in the 
proportion still in their first marriage 
among those with 1 3 to 1 5 years of 
school completed. 



Mothers With 
Marital Disruptions 

Although the differences are not 
statistically significant, table G shows 
that once-married, currently divorced 
mothers bom between 1940 and 1944 
appear to have slightly fewer children 
on average than ever-married mothers 
(of which they are a subset) born during 
the same period. What is most 
interesting is how few ever-married 
mothers got divorced and never got 
remarried (by the survey date)— only 



10.6 percent.* This proportion varies 
significantly by certain demographic 
characteristics. Black ever-married 
mothers are more likely (19.4 percent) 
than White (9.5 percent) or Hispanic 
(9.9 percent) ever-married mothers to 
be once-married and currently divorced 
at the survey date. 17 

Poorer ever-married mothers are also 
more likely to be once-married, 
currently divorced than their wealthier 
counterparts. For example, 23.4 
percent of those with family Incomes of 
lees than $10,000 per year were 
once-married and currently divorced at 
the survey date, while only 1 .7 percent 
of those with a family Income of 
$40,000 cr more had the same marital 
history. Of course, being currently 
divorced, and thus not having a 
husband's potential income available, 
helps to explain the lower income level 
of divorced mothers. No similar 
relationship can be seen with the 
educational attainment data. 

Table H shows the FLC of twice- 
married, currently remarried (after 
divorce) mothers bom between 1940 
and 1944. These mothers married at a 
younger age than mothers who had 
been married once and were currently 
divorced. They also separated and 
divorced at significantly younger ages 
(generally their mid- to late-twenties) 
than their counterparts who were 
divorced from their first spouses 
(generally in their mid-thirties) but had 
not remarried by the survey date. 

The typical cell size in table H is too 
small to make valid comparisons for 
most demographic characteristics. 
However, White ever-married mothers 
: 3.5 percent) were more likely than 
Black (7.6 percent) and Hispanic (8.3 
percent) ever-married mothers to be 



18 This is less than the 12.6 percent of 
ever-married mothers who were living w>th a 
second husband (at the survey date) after 
having been divorced from a first husband. 

17 There is no statistically significant dif- 
ference between the proportion of White 
ever-married mothers who have been once- 
married and are currently divorced (9.5 per- 
cent) and the number of Hispanic ever-mar- 
ried mothers who have been once-married 
and are currently divorced (9.9 percent). 
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Table G. 

Once-Married, Currently Divorced Mothers Bom From 1940 to 1944 at Stages of the Family Ufa Cvde 
by Selected Social and Economic Characteristics: 1985 1 



Characteristic 



Race and Hispanic origin: 



Black 

Hispanic origin 1 . . . 

Famffy income: 
Less than $10,000. 
$10,000 to $19,099 . 
$20,000 to $29,999 . 
$30,000 to $39,999 
$40,000 to $74,999 . 
$75,000 and over... 



Years of school completed: 

Less than \l 

12 years 

13-15 years 

16 years or more 

16years 

17yearsor more 



Alt mothers 
bom 
1940-44 
(thous.) 



513 
127 
37 

173 
236 
129 
48 

25 
6 

122 
272 
131 
131 
67 
64 



Median age at— 



Rst 
marriage 



19.9 

21.9 
(B) 

19.8 
19.8 
20.7 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

19.0 
19.8 
20.5 
21.6 
(B) 
(B) 



First 
separation 



34.9 

33.2 
(B) 

34.2 
34.8 
34.7 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

33.2 
34.9 
3- .5 
34.3 
(B) 
(B) 



First 
divorce 



36.2 
35.0 
(B) 

36.1 
36.1 
36o 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

35.6 
36.7 
36.1 
34.9 
(B) 
(B) 



Birth of 
first cN*d 



21.5 
20.9 
<&, 

21.3 
21.0 
21.3 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

20.8 
20.9 
21.5 
23.4 
(B) 
(B) 



Birth of 
last child 



26.8 
27.9 
(B) 

26.8 
27.3 
25.9 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

28.4 
25.9 
27.0 
27.4 
(B) 
(B) 



Years 
between age at— 



First mar- 
riage and 

first birth 



1.6 
-1.0 
(B) 

1.5 
1.2 
0.6 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

1.8 
1.1 
1.0 
1.8 
(B) 
(B) 



First birth 
and last 
birth 



5.3 
7.0 
(B) 

5.5 
6.3 
4.6 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

7.6 
5.0 
5.5 
4.0 
(B) 
(B) 



Average 
number of 
chSdren 



2.60 

3.30 
(B) 

3.09 
£60 
£66 
(B) 
(B) 



3.31 
2.60 
£66 
2.05 
(B) 
(B) 



p Sase less than 75,000. 

1 Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 



Table H. 

Twice-Married, Currently Married Mothers Born From 1940 to 1944 at Stages of the Family Ufa Cycle, 
by Selected Social and Economic Characteristics: 1985 1 9 

(Excludes separated women and women whose first marriage ended in widowhood) 



Characteristic 



Race and Hispanic origin: 



Black 

Hispanic origin 1 .... 

Family ir come: 
less tt an $10,000. . 
$10.01* »n $19,999. 
$20,000 to U»,v»* 
$30,000 to $39,999. 
$40,000 to $74,999. 
$75,000 and over . . 



Years of school completed: 

Less than 12 years 

12 years 

13-15 years 

16yearsormore 

16 years 

17 years or more 



AN 


Medisn age it- 


Ye 

between 


art 

age at— 


Average 


mothers 


















number of 


bom 
1940-44 


First 


First 


First 


Second 


Birth of 


Birth of 


First mar- 
riage and 


First birth 
and last 


children 
P* 


(thous.) 


marriage 


separation 


divorce 


marriage 


first child 


last child 


first birth 


birth 


woman 


727 


192 


27.8 


29.1 


33.4 


20.7 


26.8 


♦l.5 


6.1 


2.80 


50 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


31 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


68 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(P* 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


125 


19.2 


26.8 


28.2 


32.0 


20.4 


27.5 


1.2 


7.1 


3.34 


142 


19.0 


26.8 


28.1 


33.9 


205 


27.7 


1.5 


72 


2.64 


155 


19.2 


29.3 


30.2 


33.4 


20.9 


26.9 


1.7 


6.0 


2.38 


199 


18.9 


26.9 


28.0 


32.6 


20.3 


25.5 


1.4 


5.2 


2.76 


61 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


138 


17.8 


26.0 


27.5 


29.5 


19.1 


28.3 


1.3 


9.2 


3.53 


410 


19.1 


27.9 


29.2 


33.7 


20.6 


26.4 


1.5 


5.8 


2.65 


142 


19.3 


26.6 


27.5 


33.5 


20.3 


26.9 


1.0 


6.6 


2.82 


96 


20.5 


29.2 


30.7 


35.2 


23.0 


27.5 


2.5 


4.5 


2.52 


61 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


34 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 



B Base less than 75,000. 

'Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 
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twice-married, once-divorced, and 
currently married at the survey date. 1 * 

Childless Women 

Women who complete their 
childbearing years with no inctime 
births (whether by choice or otherwise) 
are clearly following an anomalous FLC 
course. Only 5,000,000 (or 1 1 .0 
percent) of the 45,581 ,000 
ever-married women bom between 
1920 and 1954 were still childless by 
June 1985 (see table I). Of course, 
some of these women in more recent 
cohorts were still in their childbearing 
years in June 1985 and may still give 
birth sometime after the survey date. 

Childless women had later median 
ages at first marriage regardless of the 



11 There is no statistically significant dif- 
ference between the likelihood of Black (7.6 
percent) and the likelihood of Hispanic (8.3 
percent) ever-married mothers being twice- 
married, once-divorced, and currently mar- 
ried at the survey date. 



particular marital history path that they 
followed. Among all ever-married 
women bom between 1920 and 1954, 
those who were childless had a median 
age at first marriage of 23.3 years, fully 
2.9 years higher than the median (20.4 
years) for tneir counterparts who had 
had at least one lifetime birth. 
Childless women who had been 
married once and were currently 
divorced were both separated and 
divorced at younger ages than their 
counterparts who had had lifetime 
births. The older median age at first 
marriage combined with the younger 
median age at separation means that 
childless women with this marital 
history only lived with their spouse for a 
median of 7.5 years. This is much 
shorter than the median of 12.3 years 
that women with at least one lifetime 
birth (and the same marital history) 
lived with their spouses. Twice- 
married, currently married childless 
women whose first marriage ended in 
divorce spent 6.2 years living with their 
first spouse, while their counterparts 



Table I. 

Ever-Married Childless Women at Stages of Marital Ufa, 
by Year of Birth: 1985 



Stage 



Women ever married (thous ) . 
Median age at first marriage. 

Women married once, cur- 
rently married (thous.). . . . 
Median age at first marriage 

Women married once, cur- 
rently divorced (thous.) 

Median age at 

First marriage 

First separation 

First divorce 

Women married twice (cur- 
rently married), divorced after 

first marriage (thous.) 

Median age at 

First marriage 

First separation 

Firstdivorce 

Second marriage 

B Base less than 75.000. 



All 

child- 
less 
women 
bom 
1920- 
54 



5000 

23.3 

2775 
24.7 

733 

22.9 
30.4 
31.5 



608 

206 
268 
27.6 
31 9 



Birth cohort 



1920- 
24 



636 
24.0 

311 
25 3 



43 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



56 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



1925- 
29 



590 

22.5 

333 
23.9 

43 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



55 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



1930- 
34 



456 

22.5 

227 

23.2 

68 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



59 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



1935- 
39 



394 
24 8 



207 
257 



70 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



49 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 



1940- 
44 



526 

22.7 

276 
23.1 

82 

22 6 
31 4 

33 3 



81 

22 3 
30.1 
30.3 
34.2 



1945- 
49 



913 

23.3 



536 
2<A 



165 

23 0 
30 9 
31.8 



117 

21 3 
267 
27 9 
124 



1950- 
54 



1485 

23.5 

887 
25.7 

263 

21 8 

27 0 

28 3 



189 

201 
246 
25 6 
296 



with lifetime births spent 7.1 years with 
their first spouse. 19 

Discussion 

This paper has presented information, 
in the context of a family life cycle 
frame, on recent trends affecting family 
development. The data are from the 
most recent quinquennial survey of 
marriage and fertility histories 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
and sponsored by the National 
Institutes of Child Health and Human 
Development. The results of this 
survey represent the most recent large 
national source of information available 
on life cycle measures and serve as the 
latest in a series of family life cycle 
updates. Taken together, the various 
studies of the family life cycle (dating 
back to Loomis' 1936 study) provide a 
unique way of looking at how major 
changes in marriage and fertility 
behavior appear to have affected family 
development processes and timing 
over a comparative span of several 
generations. Shifts in patterns of family 
development have important 
implications for the family service 
policies and programs of public and 
private sector agencies. Early or late 
first marriage, early or late onset of 
childbearing, the frequency and timing 
of marital disruption, and the number of 
children borne per woman are all 
indicators that have a far-reaching 
influence on the efficacy of programs 
designed for families. 

Data from the 1985 study show that 
younger cohorts of women have a 
tendency to marry later, begin 
childbearing later and have fewer 
children. 

They also divorce more often and do so 
at a younger age than women in older 
cohorts. Within cohorts there are fairly 
pronounced differences between 
social, demographic (exclusive of age), 
and economic groups. Despite these 
differences, members of the same birth 
cohort show an overridir ^ commonality 



19 The apparent difference in the me- 
dian number of years spent Irving with a first 
spouse (6.2 years versus 7.1 years) is not 
statistically significant. 
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with respect to basic patterns of life 
cycle change. 

The findings reported in this paper not 
only corroborate other studies' 
conclusions with respoct to the 



direction and magnitude of change in 
marriage and fertility behavior, but 
provide a useful perspective from which 
to analyze timing patterns. Whether 
one is marketing household goods and 



services or providing public assistance 
for families, knowledge of the timing of 
events is critical to planning successful 
interventions. 
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Maternity Leave 
Arrangements: 1961-85 

by Martin O'Connell 



Introduction 

This study analyzes employment 
patterns and maternity leava 
arrangements used by women who had 
their first child born between January 
1961 and December 1985. While major 
increases in the labor force 
participation of women with young 
children occurred during this period 
little is known about the leave 
arrangements used by women during 
their pregnancy or about job exit and 
re-entry rates of women at the time of 
their first birth. It is important that we 
understand how current trends in 
fertility and employment have evolved 
so we can anticipate changes in 
childbearing and labor force patterns of 
women during their early years of family 
formation. 

We examine these issues using 
retrospective fertility and employment 
history data from the 1984 and 1985 
panels of the Census Bureau's Survey 
of Income and Program Participation 
(SIPP) conducted early in 1986. 

Work History During Pregnancy 

Between 1961 and 1985, the proportion 
of women having work experience 
before the birth of their first child 
increased. Among women who had 
their first births in 1961-65, 60 (± 2.2) 
percent worked 6 or more months 
continuously before the birth of their 
first child; by 1981-85, 75 (± 1.7) 
percent had reported a similar work 
experience. 1 

Employment during pregnancy also 
became increasingly common: it rose 
from 44 (±. 2.2) percent in 1961-65 to 
65 (± 1.9) percent in 1981-85. The 
women most likely to work during first 
pregnancy are relatively older women, 
White women, and women who had at 
least a high school education. 

Most women who work during 
pregnancy are full-time workers: since 
1 961 , between 80 and 90 percent of 
pregnant workers reported that the last 



1 Figures following the denotation in 
this section represent ± 1 .6 standard er- 
rors of the estimated statistics or the 
90-percent confidence level for the esti- 
mate. 



job they held before their child's biith 
was a full-time job (35 or more hours 
worked per week). Among women who 
worked during their first pregnancy in 
1981-85, 78 2.0) percent worked 
during their last trimester (less than 3 
months before their child's birth), and 
47 (±. 2.4) percent were still at work 
less than one month before their child's 
birth. 

Maternity Leave 

This sharp change in employment 
patterns coincided with increasing 
proportions of women receiving 
maternity benefits from their employers. 
In the early 1960's, only 1 6 ti 2.4) 
percent received maternity or paid 
leave with an assurance that their job 
would be held for them after their 
child's birth. Most women, 63 (± 3.2) 
percent, quit their jobs at some point 
during their pregnancy or shortly after 
giving birth. 

Twenty years later, the situation had 
completely changed: in 1981-85, 47 
Ci. 2.4) percent of pregnant workers 
received maternity benefits, while the 
proportion quitting their jobs fell to 28 
t±. 2.2) percent. The women most 
likely to have received maternity 
benefits in the 1960's were relatively 
older at the birth of their first child, 
college educated, fulltime workers, and 
those who worked into their last 
trimester. 

Employer financial contributions for 
maternity benefits have also increased 
since the 1960's: 81 (±. 2.9) percent of 
expectant mothers on maternity leave 
in 1981-85 received cash benefits, 
compared with only 50 (±. 8.3) percent 
in 1961-65. In both periods, however, 
only about one-half receiving cash 
payments reported receiving full 
compensation for all their leave time. 

Returning to Work 

Not only do more women now work 
longer into their pregnancy, but they 
also return to work at a more rapid 
pace. Only 17 (± 1 .6) percent of the 
women who had their first birth in 
1 961 -65 were working by the 1 2th 
month after their child was born; by 
1981- 84, this proportion increased to 
53 2.1) percent In fact in 1 981-84, 



one-third were working 3 months after 
their child's birth. This level of 
workforce participation was not attained 
by women who had their first birth in 
the early 1960's until 5 years after 
childbirth. 

Which women are most likely to return 
most rapidly to work? Women 
employed during their first pregnancy. 
Of all employed women, teenagers, 
Black women, and high school 
dropouts are most likely to return to 
work within 6 months of their child's 
birth even though they were least likely 
to have worked during pregnancy. 
Greater financial dependency upon 
their own earnings as the principal 
source of their total family income 
po"*ibly accounts f jt their rapid return. 
T.uS suggests that the factors related 
to the likelihood of working during 
pregnancy, such as labor force and 
educational experience, are different 
from those that induce women to return 
to work after childbirth. 

In addition to demographic factors, two 
highly significant characteristics 
associated with a mother's rapid return 
to work are the number of months 
before the child's birth she stopped 
working and whether the employer 
provided her with any maternity leave 
benefits. Seventy-one (± 3.6) percent 
of women who had a first birth in 
1981-84 and who stopped working 
within 1 month of their child's birth 
returned to work within 6 months after 
childbirth. A similar proportion (7i _± 
3.7 percent) returned to work within 6 
months if they had received maternity 
benefits during or after their pregnancy. 
The overall average for all employed 
women in this period was 56 (± 2.4) 
percent. This rapid return reflects both 
the commitment of the women to their 
work and employer, and the reduction 
in time spent searching for a new job, 
given an assurance of job security after 
childbirth. 

Definitions and 
Population Coverage 

Childbearing and labor force 
experience information was derived 
from personal interviews of a combined 
total of about 9,000 women in wave 8 
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Table A. 

Distribution of Women, by Age at First Birth: 1960-85 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Year 


Number 
of first 
births 


Percent 


Age at first birth 


Less 
than 20 


20-24 


25-29 


30 or 
older 


1985 


1,555 


100.0 


23.7 


35.6 


26.9 


13.8 


1980 


1,546 


100.0 


28.2 


39.2 


24.1 


8.6 


1975 


1.319 


100.0 


35.1 


39.2 


20.4 


5.3 


1970 


1,431 


100.0 


35.6 


45.6 


14.8 


4.0 




1,157 


100.0 


38.0 


44.6 


12.1 


5.3 


1960 


1,090 


100.0 


37.0 


43.2 


13.0 


68 



Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics of the United States, annual issues. 

of the SIPP 1984 panel and wave 4 of 
the 1985 panel. The interviews were 
conducted between January and April 



1 986 (January through March for the 
1984 panel interviews). (See appendix 
C for an overview of the SIPP program 
and appendix D for a facsimile of the 
SIPP questionnaire.) 

The term "first pregnancy" as used in 
this report refers to the pregnancy of 
tie respondent's first live-born child 
(excluding stillbirths, miscarriages, or 
voluntary abortions). The work history 
data collected in this survey refer to the 
actual dates when women stopped and 
started working and not the dates of 
employment. (Labor force surveys 
usually count women on maternity 
leave as being "employed, at a job" 
even though they may not be actually 
"working" at that job during their period 
of maternity leave.) 2 Data shown in this 
report cover the period from January 
1961 to December 1985. Since the 
survey was conducted early in 1986, 
worker participation rates for the year 
after childbirth cannot cover all first 
births bom during calendar year 1985 
as insufficient time would have elapsed 
after childbirth for a full year's worth of 
data For this reason, return to work 
statistics cover only births occurring 
through calendar year 1984. 

Only a minimal amount of information 
was collected about the specifics of the 
jobs pregnant women held and 
returned to after childbirth as the 



questions potentially spanned a quarter 
century of the respondent's memory. 
The respondents were asked their full 
time/part time work status during the 
last job they held before childbirth and 
their first job held after childbirth, and 
the type of leave they used during 
pregnancy and up to 6 weeks after 
giving birth. Plans for including a 
similar set of questions are currently 
under consideration for new panels of 
the SIPP introduced after 1990. 



Social and Economic 
Circumstances of 
the First Birth 

This section briefly describes some of 
the factors associated with the 
likelihood of a woman working during 
her first pregnancy. Subsequent 
sections will show the relationship 
between these employment patterns 



and the type of leave arrangements an 
expectant mother is likely to secure. 

Consequences of 
Delayed Chlldbearlng 

Delays in childbearing among young 
women have contributed to growing 
numbers and proportions of first births 
to older women. Vital statistics data 
(table A) show that 41 percent of the 
first births occurring in 1985 were to 
women 25 years old and over, up from 
20 percent in 1960. 

A shift in childbearing to older ages 
produrcc cohorts of expectant mothers 
who on average have potentially more 
education and labor force experience 
than would cohorts of younger mothers. 
Vital statistics data in figure 1 
graphically reveal the changing 
educational attainment levels of 
first-time mothers since 1970 (when 
such data first became available). 
Between 1970 and 1985, a 50-percent 
increase in the proportion of women 
who completed at least 1 year of 
college was recorded (from 26 to 39 
percent), while the proportic l 
graduating from college also increased 
from 10 to 18 percent. 

Increases in educational attainment are 
noted principally for first time mothers 
25 and over (table B-1). In 1985, 60 
percent of first-time mothers 25 to 29 
years old and 72 percent of firsttime 
mothers 30 years old and over had 1 or 
more years of college completed, 
compared with 53 and 42 percent, 
respectively, in 1970. A large increase 
also was recorded in the proportion of 



Figure 1. 

Educational Attainment of Women at the Time of 
Their First Birth: 1970 and 1985 

Perce rn 



High school 
graduates 



1 or more years 
of college 



73.1 



80.1 



! 


26.0 





38.6 



2 This latter definition is used in the 
Current Population Survey. 



4 or more years 




9.9 


of college 





h I 



1970 
1985 



18.1 
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Figure 2. 

Women Who Worktd 
Continuously for Pay 6 or Moro 
Months Bofort Their Flrtt Birth, by 
Root: 1961-6510 1981-45 



(In percent) 




1961- 1966- 1971- 1976- 1981- 
65 70 75 80 85 
Year of 1st birth 



first-time mothers 30 years and over 
who were college graduates. 

Work history data from SIPP also show 
increasing proportions of women with 
labor force experience before their first 
birth. For example, 75 percent of all 
women who had their first birth in 
1981-85 reported having worked 6 or 
more months before their child was 
bom, compared with 60 percent for 
women who had their first births in 
1961-65 (table B-2). Throughout the 
period, White women consistently 
reported higher levels of work 
experience than did Black women 
before the birth of their first child 
(figure 2).' 



3 Mott and Shaw (1986) also noted 
that during the 1950*8, the level of preWrth 
employment among Black women was be- 
low that of White women. They partly at- 
tribute this difference to the younger age 
of Blacks at their first birth, therefore, giv- 
ing them a shorter period of adult life in 
which to be employed. 



Teenage mothers recorded little 
consistent change since the early 
1960's in pro-birth work activity, 
probably because school enrollment 
made any continuous length of 
employment very difficult even for as 
little as 6 months (table B-2). However, 
increases in work experience were up 
sharply for women 25 and over 
between 1961-65 and 1981-65. 

Summarizing these trends, we find 
increasing delays In chlldbearing to 
older ages in recent decades 
associated with increases in 
educational attainment and labor force 
experience for first-time mothers. 
These changing circumstances suggest 
that women have developed greater 
attachment to the labor force. In turn, 
this behavior will manifest itself in 
increasing proportions of women 
working during their pregnancy and 
working longer into their pregnancy. 

Other researchers have also concluded 
that work attachments developed by 
women before their first birth may 
generate a greater commitment or 
psychological need for work after 
childbirth to establish a continuity of 
social behavior in their life after their 
pregnancy. 4 

What factor is most likely to influence a 
woman's decision to work during her 
pregnancy? Probably her employment 
status immediately before her 
pregnancy. Among first-time mothers 
who ever worked 6 or more 
consecutive months before their first 
birth, 83 percent also worked during 
their pregnancy in 1981-85, up from 70 
percent among first-time mothers in 
1 961 -65 with similar work experience. 
Among those who never worked 6 or 
more months before their first birth, 
very few decided to work during their 
pregnancy: only 8 percent did so 
among women with first births in 
1981-85, not significantly different from 
the 6 percent reported for 1961-65. 

This suggests a significant degree of 
continuity in labor force behavior both 
before and during a woman's first 



4 See Pressor (1989), Mott and 
Shapiro (1983), and McLaughlin (1982). 



pregnancy, and that the circumstances 
influencing a woman's decision to work 
during her pregnancy will be similar to 
those associated with her working 
before her first pregnancy. 

Employment Status 
During First Pregnancy 

Overview of Trends 

Between 1960 and 1985, the proportion 
of females in the civilian noninstitutional 
population age 16 years and over who 
were employed Increased from 36 to 50 
percent* Employment during first 
pregnancy also Increased in this period 
(figure 3). Forty-four percent of women 
who had their first births in 1961-65, 
were employed during first pregnancy; 
this increased to 65 percent by 
1981-85. 9 Most women worked 
full-time during their pregnancy, 
regardless of the point in the pregnancy 



5 Bureau of Labor Statistics (1989, 
table 2). 

9 Comparative international data from 
Australia in 1984 indicate that three-quar- 
ters of women who had their first birth in 
May 1 984 worked during their pregnancy 
(Glezer, 1988). 

Figure 3. 

Women Who Worked During Their 
First Pregnancy: 1961-65 to 
1981-65 

(In percent) 




1961- 1986- 1971- 1976- 1981- 
65 70 7C 80 85 
Year of 1st birth 
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Table B. 

Women Working Full Time at Last Job Held During Pregnancy: 
1961-65 to 1961-85 f 



Subject 


Year of first birth 


1961-65 


1976-60 


1971-75 


1966-70 


1961-65 


Percent working full tir 


ne before first 












birth 




83.7 


66.6 


68.9 


89.5 


69.5 






Stopped working beta 
Lest then 1 month 


re birth: 


66.6 
63.0 
76.7 
76.6 
60.7 


69.1 
90.6 
64.5 
79.6 
63.2 


89.9 
91.5 
93.7 
86.9 
80.0 


918 
91.8 
90.0 
66.5 
85.1 


88.2 
91.9 
88.2 
91.8 
67.6 


1 month 


2 monthe 


3 to 5 months 







S^^oSSSTInm tablsVs 10 ,Mt i0b b#fort of child. 



when they left work. Since 1961, 
between 80 and 90 percent of women 
who worked during their first pregnancy 
worked full-time at the last job they 
held before their child's birth (table B). 

Women Who Work 
During First Pregnancy 

The likelihood of working during one's 
first pregnancy varies significantly tr t 
age, race, end educational level. 7 
Between 1961-65 and 1981-85, the 
percentage of women employed during 
their first pregnancy was consistently 
higher for women 25 and over than for 
teenagers, for White women than for 
Black women, and for women with 1 or 
more years of college completed than 
for women who did not complete high 
school (table C). Th< data also show 
that women who had premarital births 
were less likely to be employed than 
were women who had their first birth 
within or after their first marriage. 

Logistic regressions, which take into 
account the complex sampling design 
of the SIPP, are used to analyze the 
likeln hxxJ of being employed during 



7 The level of educational attainment 
in this report from SIPP data rourcas is as 
of the survey detain 1086, not at the time 
of the child's birth. Estimates of educa- 
tional attainment at birth from SIPP are 
overstated for very young mothers who 
had children in the 1960*8 and 1970's and 
who may have subsequently furthered 
their schooling after their child's birth. 
See appendix A for a discussion of the ex- 
tent of this problem. 



pregnancy (table B-4).* The 
parameters for each of the individual 
factors (main effects) show the log of 



• For a detailed description of the sta- 
tistical routine, CPU, used in this report 
see Fay (1982). An updated version of 
this program and the documentation for it 
is available from the Census Bureau. 

Table C. 

Women Wo Worked During Their First 
Characteristics: 1961-65 to 1981-65 

(In percent) 



the odds of women working during their 
pregnancy over the entire 25- year 
study period, controlling for all other 
variables in the session. The 
interactions of ..** four demographic 
factors (age at first birth, race, 9 marital 
status at childbirth, and educational 
attainment as of 1986) with the 
categorical variable for the period of 
the child's birth, show if any of the 
foregoing relationships have altered 
during the 25-year period. 

The multivariate analysis in table B-4 
supports the differences noted in table 
C with one exception: no difference by 
marital status at first birth is found in 
the likelihood of working during 
pregnancy. Since a high proportion of 
premarital births are born to Black 
women, teenagers, and women with 

• When references are made to White 
women in arty of the logistic regressions or 
accompanying models shown in this re- 
port, the reference is to White and all other 
races, excluding Black. 



Pregnancy, by Selected 



Employment status 1 : 

Full time 

Part time 

Age at first birth. 
Less than 18 years . 
18 and 19 years. . . 
20 and 21 years 

22 to 24 years 

25 to 20 years 

30 years and over . . 

Race: 

Vhite 

Black 



Child bom- 

Before first mamage 

Within first mamage 

After first mamage 

Educational attainment: 
Less than high school . . . 

^H3 n tchool 

College, 1 tc 3 years 
College, 4 or more years . 



Year of first birth 



1981-85 



64.5 
54.0 
10.5 

16.8 
38.9 
59.3 
71.9 
82.3 
83.4 

69 3 
42 9 

45 4 

72.1 
73,0 

24 9 

66.5 
79.8 
83.8 



1976-80 1971-75 1966-70 



61 4 

53.1 
8.3 

23.5 
40.8 
57.4 
73.1 
81.1 
74.0 

65.5 
40 5 

41.7 
67.5 
69.4 

28.2 
81.0 
72.5 
81.8 



53.5 
47.6 
59 

25.1 
383 
57.4 
66.6 
73.1 
60.7 

57.0 
39.8 

42 0 
569 

67.9 

2C6 
53.7 
82.6 
77 0 



49.4 
44 2 

52 

19.1 
40.1 
50.8 
61.4 
66.2 
443 

51.6 
37.9 

429 

50.6 
583 

26.0 
50.2 
57.8 
87.0 



1 Refers to status at last job held before child's birth. 



1961-65 



44.4 

39.7 
4.7 

25.0 
29.2 
49.4 
56.8 
54.4 
51.9 

46.7 
32.2 

36.7 
46.5 
40 7 

21.8 
48.8 
51.5 
62.9 
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relatively low levels of schooling— all 
groups 'ow employment 
levels— tho i. irital status variable as 
shown in table C was apparently 
representing the effects of all these 
factors (all of which persist in the 
multivariate analysis) rather tnan 
intrinsically having any effect by itself. 

The interaction of the marital ctatus 
variable with the birth cohort indicator 
(table B-4), however, suggests that 
women who had postmaritally born 
children in the late 1970*8 were 
significantly more likely to work during 
their pregnancy than were women who 
had postmaritally born children in the 
late 1960's. 

The sizes of the individual parameters 
show that a woman's age and her level 
of educational attainment are the most 
significant factors related to the odds of 
working during first pregnancy. These 
factors broadly represent the labor 
force experience and job skills 
associated with increasing age which 
would influence the likelihood of a 
woman working, regardless of her 
fertility status. 

Also noted are increasingly divergent 
trends in employment by age at first 
birth and levels of schooling. Very 
young women did not experience 
significant increases in employment 
during their pregnancy, compared with 
women 25 and over, while high school 
dropouts lost ground in employment by 
1981-85. 

The interaction of tht race and 
education variables also suggests that 
White women are more likely to work 
during their pregnancy if they graduated 
from high school than if they did not In 
addition, among women having their 
first birth at ages 20 or 21 years, those 
with 1 or more years of college were 
less likely to have worked during their 
pregnancy than were womsn who had 
gone no further than a high school 
education. This latter group had 
probably finished their schooling before 
their pregnancy and may have been 
already working at the time of the birth. 
College educated women becoming 
mothers at age 20 to 21, however, 
were probably enrolled in school at the 



Figure 4. 

Women Who Worked During Their First 
Pregnancy, by Illustrative Profile: 
1961-65 to 1981-65 



Year of 1st birth 
1961-65 



1966-70 



Percent 



i 



Teenage mother 
Modal mother 
Delayed childbearer 




1971-75 



1976-80 



1981-85 



time of their pregnancy rather than 
being at work. 

Three Illustrative Profiles of 
Working Women 

The analysis so far indicates that the 
women most likely to work during their 
pregnancy are older women, Wr te 
women, and women with high iuvels of 
educational attainment. Few, if any, 
increases in work force participation are 
noted since the 1960*8 for teenagers, 
Black women, high school dropouts, or 
women who had a premarital first birth. 
Some of the changes that have 
occurred over time in the proportion of 
women who worked during their 
pregnancy are summarized in figure 4 
which develops three hypothetical 
profiles of American mothers based on 
the logistic regression in table B-4. 

The Teenage Mother. At one end of 
the labor force spectrum is the young 
Black woman, her first birth as a 
teenager born premaritally, and having 
less than a high school education, 
possibly as a result of the premarital 
birth. About 92 percent of all first births 
in 1985 to Black teenagers were to 
unmarried women and 63 percent of 
births to Black teens (all marital 
statuses and parities combined) were 



84.1 



67.8 



to women who failed to complete high 
school. 10 

Expectant mothers fitting this profile 
had employment rates during 
pregnancy that never exceeded the 25 
percent level (figure 4). Among women 
giving birth in 1981-85, 13 percent had 
worked during their pregnancy, down 
from 22 percent in the late 1960's. 
Perhaps the initiation of programs to 
enable pregnant women to remain in 
school or the availability of greater 
social welfare benefits in recent years 
have resulted in tne lower levels of 
employment experienced by these 
young women during their pregnancy. 

The Modal Mother. The average or 
modal American woman since the 
1960*8 at the time of her first birth is 
White, married, a high school graduate, 
and between 22 and 24 years of age. 
Fig> ire 4 shows that 75 percent of 
expectant women with these 
characteristics in 1981-85 worked 
during their pregnancy, up from 59 
percent in 1961-65. Having finished 



10 These statistics are based on vital 
registration data for 1985 from the National 
Center for Hearth Statistics, Vita! Statistics 
of the United States, 1985. Vol. I-Natahty, 
tables 58, 72. and 76. 
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high school, in all likelihood while 
teenagers, these women probably had 
several more years of potential labor 
force experience before their first birth 
than the teenage mother group, and 
their higher employment rates during 
their first pregnancy suggest this 
experience. 

The Delayed Chifdbearsr. Women who 
delay their first birth until age 25 or 
older make up a growing segment of 
first time mothers (table A). The 
majority of women who delay their first 
births to this age are White women and 
married women. In comparison to the 
previous group of women, most first 
time mothers at older ages have 
completed at least 1 year of college (63 
percent in 1985). 11 

About two-thirds of women with these 
characteristics worked during their first 
pregnancy in the early 1960's; by 
1981-85, almost 9 out of every 10 of 
these women worked during their first 
pregnancy. Given such a high rate of 
employment during their pregnancy, it is 
very likely that many of these women 
had worked prior to their pregnancy 
and would continue working after 
becoming pregnant 

Duration of Work During 
First Pregnancy 

Overview of Trends 

As previously noted, the proportion 
expectant mothers who worked during 
their pregnancy increased by about 20 
percentage points between 1961-65 
and 1981-85. This difference still 
persisted when the proportions were 
examined more closely according to 
single months before childbirth (table 
B-5). Even among women working 
within 1 month of their child's birth, 31 
percent were employed in 1981-85, 
compared with 1u percent among 
women who had their first children bom 
in 1961-65. 

Proportions working on a month-by- 
month basis are graphed in figure 5 for 
the entire length of the pregnancy. 
Although all birth cohorts of women 
show a declinin g pattern of worker 

11 Ibid., table 72. 



Figure 5. 

Women Working During Their 
First Pregnancy, by Month 
Before Birth: 1061-65 to 
1961-88 

Percent working 




ol 1 1 I I I I I I I 

9 87 654 321 <1 
Month before birth of child 

rates during pregnancy, there was an 
unusually large upward shift in the 
curves between 1971-75 and 1976-80 
by about 10 percentage points, both at 
the beginning of the pregnancy and 
throughout the pregnancy. The typical 
increase observed between successive 
5-year birth cohorts was usually about 
3 to 5 percentage points before and 
after the 1 976-80 birth cohort of 
children. The increase in the late 
1970's occurred in the context of 
unusually large increases in the 
proportions c f women working, 
regardless of parity. 12 

In addition, an increasing proportion of 
employed women are working closer to 
their child's birth (table B-7). About 
one-half of all women who worked 



13 The proportion of women 16 years 
old and over employed increased from 42 
percent in 1975 to 48 percent in 1980 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1989, table 2). This 
5-year increase was larger than that ob- 
served between consecutive 5-year inter- 
vals on either side of this period. 



during their pregnancy in 1961-65 
worked into their last trimester (less 
than 3 months before the child's birth). 
By 1981-85, this proportion increased 
to slightly over three-quarters of all 
expectant mothers. In fact, almost 
one-half of women in the most recent 
birth cohort who worked during their 
pregnancy were still working less than 
1 month before their child was born, up 
from 23 percent in 1961-65. 

Women Who Work 
the Longest 

The preceding section indicated that 
older women, White women, and 
women with more years of schooling 
were more likely to work during their 
pregnancy. But, some employed 
women are more likely than others to 
work longer into their pregnancy. Table 
B-7 summarizes changing patterns of 
employment between 1961 and 1985, 
while table B-8 shows the results of a 
logistic regression which examines the 
likelihood of working during the last 
trimester among women who worked 
during pregnancy. 13 The regression 
results show that college-educated 
women and women who were full-time 
workers were more likely to work during 
their last trimester. 

Furthermore, interaction terms in the 
regression suggest that full-time 
workers who had at least 1 year of 
college were more likely to work than 
were full-time workers who were high 
school dropouts. 14 The parameters of 
the birth cohort variable also indicate 
that significantly more women worked 
in their last trimester in the most recent 
birth cohort than in prior time periods. 

The birth cohort interaction terms in the 
regression suggest that in the early 
1960's, the women who worked longer 
into their pregnancy were those in need 
of greater finan4al assistance: teenage 



13 The proportions of women who 
worked in their last trimester o' pregnancy 
and within 1 month of their child's birth are 
shown in table B-7. 

14 McLaughlin (1962), in his analysis of 
employment patterns of pregnant women 
between 1 968 and 1 972 also concluded 
that the higher level of educational attain- 
ment the greater the delay in leaving the 
labor force as the birth approaches. 
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women, part-time workers, and high 
school dropouts who may have sought 
employment if they were unable to 
continue their schooling (table B-8). 
These women may have expected that 
they would more be more dependent 
on their own incomes for the support of 
their family than older, more educated 
women, hence, they worked longer into 
their pregnancy. 

Employment patterns had changed so 
by 1981-85, women 25 and over at the 
time of their first birth, college- 
educated women, and married women 
worked relatively longer into their 
pregnancies than did their younger, 
less educated, and unmarried 
counterparts. Women in the 1980's 
may work longer into their pregnancy 
for reasons other than immediate 
financial needs. Perhaps they view 
their jobs from a long-term perspective 
and feel that a reduction in time lost 
from a job during pregnancy would 
increase the likelihood of job retention 
after childbirth and enhance their 
long-term opportunities with their 
employer. 

This survey was not designed to 
investigate either the "institutional 
norms" that may govern employer 
attitudes toward women working during 
pregnancy or the attitudes of the 
women and their husbands toward 
working during pregnancy. Are 
employers more tolerant of pregnant 
women as workers today than they 
were 25 years ago? Have they altered 
their perceptions of a pregnant 
woman's productivity or her ability to 
serve clients or customers? Has 
medical advice to pregnant women 
changed during this period regarding 
maternal health aspects of working 
while pregnant? And if circumstances 
have changed, are they a reflection of 
true changes in attitudes or rather the 
exigencies of business policies as 
women today increase their share of 
the labor force? 



Maternity Leave 
Arrangements: 1961-85 

Changes in Leave Arrangements: 
An Overview 

This section presents an overview of 
the type of leave arrangements women 
used either during their pregnancy or up 
to 6 weeks after the birth of their child. 
The survey specified five categories of 
leave, and the respondents were tree 
to check all arolicable leave 
arrangements y2 percent of the 
respondents provided multiple answers 
to the question). The five categories 
were:1. Quit job 2. Maternity/sick/ 
paid leave 3. Unpaid leave of absence 
4. Let go from job 5. Never stopped 
working 

The unpaid leave of absence category 
designated leave without pay but with 
an informal agreement that the woman 
would be able to return to work within 
&n agreed period after childbirth. The 
maternity/sick/paid leave category 
represented leave with either a cash 
payment of benefits or a formal 
agreement regarding retention of 
employee benefits such as job security 
or seniority. 

Table D presents the overall changes 
in the type of leave arrangements used 



by women who worked during their first 
pregnancy since the 1960's. In the 
early 1960's when less than one-half of 
women worked durng their pregnancy, 
63 percent of pregnant working women 
quit their jobs before their child's bi/th. 
This was the most commonly identified 
type of job termination mentioned by 
women regardless of their social or 
economic circumstances (table B-9, 
Part D). 15 

Maternity leave or unpaid leave of 
absence were less frequently used in 
the early 1960's, together totaling 
about 30 percent all leave 
arrangements. Five percent of 
pregnant women were let go from their 
job, a proportion that did not vary 
throughout the entire study period. 
Likewise, no more than 3 percent of 
women over this entire period stated 
that they never stopped working either 
during or after their pregnancy. 

By 1981-85, the most commonly 
mentioned type of arrangement was 
some form of maternity or paid leave, 
amounting to 47 percent of all 

15 The only exception being among 
Black women where no statistical diffe r ence 
was found between the use of matenity 
leave or voluntarily quitting one's job. 



Table D. 

Le we Arrangements Used by Women Who Worked During 
Their First Pregnancy: 1961-65 to 1981-85 

{Numbers in thousands) 



Type of leave 


Year of first birth 


1981-65 


1976-80 


1971-75 


1966-70 


1961-65 


Number of women ... 


5,239 


4,414 


3,700 


3,435 


2,797 


Percent 


100 0 


1000 


100.0 


1000 


1000 


Loav9 arrangement 












Quit job ... . 


28 3 


41 3 


51 1 


58 9 


62 8 


Mater ntty/sick/paid leave 


46 6 


34 0 


23 4 


183 


160 


Unpaid leave 


203 


20.2 


20 8 


176 


141 


Let go from job ... 


46 


49 


46 


42 


50 


Never stopped working 


28 


20 


1 7 


1 4 


27 



Note: Individual leave arrangements exceed 100 0 because of multiple answers 



2C 



18 



arrangements. A decline in the 
proportion of women quitting their job 
either during their pregnancy or within 6 
weeks of their child's birth had 
occurred s'nce the 1960's, so by 1981- 
85 only 28 percent of pregnant women 
had voluntarily quit work before their 
child's birth. The proportion taking an 
unpaid leave of absence remained at 



11 Referring again to the Australian ma- 
ternity (save survey of 1984 (Glezer, 1988), 
44 percent of pregnant Australian workers 
interviewed replied that they had received 
maternity leave benefits. Among the prin- 
cipal determinants of taking maternity 
leave were having a high level of education 
and a high status occupation, and a strong 
commitment to working before their first 
pregnancy. 



about the 20 percent level since the 
1970*s. 

Current Leave 
Arrangements: 1981-45 

Sharp contrasts are evident for the 
most recent cohort of mothers in the 
type of leave arrangements mentionod 
by pregnant workers in different 
socioeconomic categories. Younger 
women today are more likely to quit 
their jobs or to be let go from work than 
are women who have their crV'Iren at 
relatively older ages (table E). About 
twice as many women (43 percent) who 
had their fist birth between ages 18 
and 22 quit their jobs in 1 981-85 
compared with women who had their 
first child at age 25 and over (20 
percent). In addition, about 14 percent 



of 18- and 19-year-olds were let go 
from their job while pregnant compared 
with only 2 percent of women age 30 
and over at first birth. 

Older women are also more likely to 
receive maternity benefits than are 
younger women. In all probability, the 
greater labor force experience and job 
security enjoyed by older women 
translates into better benefits when 
interrupting their job to have their baby. 

No significant differences by race are 
found in either quitting work, receiving 
maternity benefits or taking en unpaid 
leave of absence. Black women, 
however, were twice as likely to be let 
go from their jobs when pregnant than 
were White women (8.7 and 4.2 
percent, ^spectively). Even after 
controlling for other factors in the 



Table E. 

Type of Leave Arrangements Used by Women Who Worked During their First Pregnancy: 1981-85 

(Numbfi m thousands. Percent attribution may exceed 100.0 because of muftipfe answers) 



Characteristic 



Total. 



Employment utatus at last job: 
FuU tfma „ . 



Stopped working before birth: 
Less than 1 month 

1 



2 months 

3 to 5 montN* . . . . 
6 or more months . . 

Age at first birth: 
Leas than 18 years. 
18 and 19 years . . . 
20 and 21 years . . . 

22 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years. . 
30 years and over . 

Race: 



Black 

Child bom 1 : 

Before first marriage- . 
Within first marriage .. 

Educational attainment 
Laea than high school.... 

High school 

College, 1 to 3 years 

College, 4 or more years. . 



- Repre s ents zero. 

(B) Base too small to show derived measure 
'Data not shown separately for births c>ccurring 



Number of 
women 


Percent 


Quit job 


Maternity 
sick/paid 
leave 


Unpaid leave 


Let go 

from job 


Never 
•topped 
working 


5,239 


100.0 


28.3 


46.6 


203 


46 


28 


4,387 
851 


100.0 
100.0 


252 
441 


51.7 
202 


19.6 
24.4 


3.6 
10.0 


2.9 
2.7 


2,475 
914 
682 
709 
458 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1000 
100.0 


138 
30.0 
38.4 
49 7 
551 


59.5 
51.7 
41.7 
18.0 
18.1 


24.0 
19 1 
154 
18.6 
13.0 


05 
2.8 
5.4 
146 
138 


6.0 


136 
405 
772 
1,249 
1,816 
860 


100.0 
100 0 
100 0 
100 0 
100.0 
100 0 


(B) 
423 
42.7 
29.6 
208 
189 


\B) 
197 
346 
45 0 
55.6 
601 


(B) 
226 
15.4 
228 

21.0 
19.3 


(B) 
14 2 
62 

2.2 
37 
1.8 


(B) 

3.2 
2.9 
1.3 
2.3 
5.1 


4.612 
508 


100.0 
1000 


286 
263 


466 
47 6 


20.3 
17.8 


42 

8.7 


2.8 
2.3 


1,071 
3,794 


1^00 
100 0 


35.5 
27.2 


35.6 
489 


2 

-18 


87 
33 


4.3 

2.2 


377 
2,340 
1.336 
1.184 


100 0 
100.0 
100 0 
1000 


507 
29.2 
291 
186 


204 
430 
494 
590 


15.3 
21 5 
197 
20.3 


122 
69 
1.8 
1 0 


5.2 
1.4 
3.6 
4.2 



after first marriage oecause ot too tew sample cases 
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Table F. 

Logistic Regressions for Using a Specific Type of Leave Arrangement for First Births: 1981-65 



Out job 


Maternity leave 


Unpaid leave 


Let go from job 




Standard 




Standard 




Standard 




Standard 


Coefficient 


error 


Coefficient 


error 


Coefficient 


error 


Coefficient 


error 


-0.209 


0143 


••-1.477 


0.191 


••-1.535 


0.164 


••-2.497 


0196 


0.224 


0/>74 


••-0 865 


0 248 


0.115 


0.240 


••0.716 


0.279 


••0.381 


0.114 


-0.016 


0.138 


•-0.332 


0.187 


-0.021 


0.377 


-0.057 


0.128 


•0.234 


0.126 


0.167 


0.162 


••-0 749 


0.370 


••-0.548 


0.129 


••0.647 


0127 


0 050 


0.141 


0.054 


0.264 


0.142 


0.125 


-0130 


0.100 


0.066 


0119 


• -0.337 


0198 


••0.441 


0.185 


••-0.467 


0211 


-0.254 


0.220 


0.487 


0 312 


••-0278 


0.104 


•0.191 


0.107 


•0.206 


0.118 


•0.431 


0 220 


-0.164 


0.135 


•0.276 


0.142 


0 048 


0.152 


••-0.918 


0.279 


••-0.315 


0.086 


••0.621 


0.106 


•-0182 


0.099 


••-0.410 


0.161 


••-0.618 


0.082 


••0.785 


0.082 


•0.168 


0.099 


••-0.974 


0.133 


87 


(X) 


87 


(X) 


87 


(X) 


87 


(X) 


4.21 


(X) 


0 42 


(X) 


5.77 


(X) 


348 


(X) 



Characteristic 



Constant 

Age at first birth: 
Leas than 20 years 



20 and 21 years 
22 to 24 years . . . 
25 years and over 

Race: 



Educational attainment 
Leas than nigh school . . . 

Highachool 

Collage, 1 or more years . 



Employment status at last job: 
Fun time 



Left work last trimester . 

Degree* of freedom 

Jackkntfed X2 



XNotappNsable. 

• Coefficient significant at the 0.10 level 

•* Coefficient signfficant at the 0.05 level. 

1 1ncludes White and aH other races except Black. 

Note: Coefficients represent the log of the odds of using that specific leave arrangement dunng first pregnancy. 



logistic regressions shown in table F 
which analyze the likelihood of securing 
each particular type of arrangement, 
the odds of being let go from a job 
during pregnancy were greater for 
Black women than White women. 

(rVor analysis, not shown in this paper, 
indicated that the women's marital 
status at time of birth provided no 
significant explanatory contributions to 
the logistic analysis once age at 
childbirth and race controls were 
included in the regressions, as very 
high proportions of premarital births 
occur to Black women and to 
teenagers. Hence, the marital status 
variable became redundant and was 
dropped from the analysis.) 

The logistic analysis in table F also 
shows that high school dropouts were 
most likely to quit their jobs during 
pregnancy and least likely to receive 
maternity benefits. Women with 1 or 
more years of college were also the 
least likely workers to be let go from 
their jobs during pregnancy. The group 
of women most likely to obtain an 
unpaid leave of absence were neither 



women with the least or most 
education but women with 4 years of 
high school. 

Two employment characteristics- 
hours worked per week and when the 
woman left work during her 
pregnancy— proved to be the most 
consistently significant factors across 
all four types of leave arrangements 
shown in the logistic regressions in 
table F. Full-time workers and women 
who worked into their last trimester 
were more likely to obtain maternity 
benefits and less likely to either quit 
their jobs or be let go by their employer 
than either parttime workers cr women 
who left work before their last trimester 
of the pregnancy. 

Unpaid leave of absence from a job 
was also obtained more frequently by 
women working in their last trimester. 
Part-time workers, as opposed to 
full-time workers (who were more likely 
to receive paid or maternity leave), 
were more likely to receive an unpaid 
leave of absence. 



Job Quitting During 
Pregnancy: 1961-85 

The major changes in leave 
arrangements since 1961 have been 
the declines in the proportion of women 
quitting their jobs during their 
pregnancy and the increases in the 
proportion receiving maternity benefits. 
As the distribution of leave 
arrangements has changed over time, 
so have the characteristics of the 
women likely to obtain different 
arrangements. 

The regression for the entire 1961-85 
period (table B-10) shows that women 
25 and over at first birth, full-time 
workers and women who worked in 
their last trimester were the least likely 
candidates to quit work during their 
pregnancy, much as they were in 
1981-85. 17 In fact, the relative gap 



17 It should be noted that the logistic 
regression in table F for the 1981-85 pe- 
riod is completely derivable from the re- 
gression in table B-10 by adding the birth 
cohort'factor interactions to each main 
effect parameter. 
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between younger and older women, 
and between women who did or did not 
work in their last trimester, widened by 
1981-85, as noted in the birth cohort 
interactions with these two variables 
(table B-10). 

However, while the results from the 
1981-85 analysis (table F) indicate no 
differences in job quitting by the race of 
the women, for the entire 1 961 -85 
period, White women were more likely 
to quit their jobs during pregnancy than 
were Black women (table B-10). 

In 1961-65, 66 percent of White 
women quit their jobs during pregnancy, 
compared with 39 percent of Black 
women (figure 6). Greater declines in 
job quitting by White women than by 
Black women > the past two decades 
resulted in no statistical difference in 
the proportion quitting by 1 981-85 (29 
and 26 percent, respectively). Perhaps 
in earlier years, White women were 
more likely or financially better able to 
give up their labor force ties than Black 

Figure 6. 

Percentage of Women Who Quit 
Their Jobs Before Their Child's 
Birth, by Race: 1961-65 to 1981-85 

(Limited to women who worked during 
first pregnancy) 



Table G. 

Degree of Employer Payments for Maternity Leave 
for the First Birth: 1961-65 to 1981-85 

(Numbers in thousands) 



65.7 



White 
Black 




26.3 



Employer payment 


Year of first birth 


1981-85 


1976-80 


1971-75 


1966-70 


1961-65 


Number of women on maternity 












leave 


2.440 


1,502 


867 


629 


449 


Percent 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Paid for all leave 


42.0 


39.0 


29.5 


263 


24.8 


Paid for some leave 


389 


33.4 


27.8 


27 9 


24.8 


No payment for leave 


19.1 


276 


42.8 


45.8 


50.3 



Note: Question asked was "Did your employer pay for all or pert of your leave through maternity benefits 
or sick pay?" 



Year of 1st birth 



women if they had less intention of 
returning to work after childbirth. 19 

The logistic analysis in table 6-10 also 
shows no overall differences by 
educational level in the likelihood of 
quitting one's job during pregnancy for 
the 1961-85 period. 19 Between 60 and 
65 percent of pregnant workers quit 
their jobs in the early 1 960's, 
regardless of educational level (table 
B-9, Part D). No differences in job 
quitting by educational level were noted 
in the early 1970*3 with an overall level 
of about 50 percent quitting their jobs 
(table B-9, Part B). By 1981-85 the 
proportion quitting their jobs during 
pregnancy was still at the 50 percent 
level among high school dropouts but 
only 1 out of 5 college graduates 
reported quitting their job during their 
pregnancy (table f£). 

Maternity Leave During 
Pregnancy: 1961-85 

Women with at least one year of 
college were the most likely recipients 
of maternity benefits over the 1961-85 

19 Mott and Shaw (1986) also found 
less discontinuity among Black women 
than White women during the 1 950's in 
work activity immediately before and after 
childbirth. 

19 Since the educational attainment 
level is at the time of the survey in 1986 
and not at the time of the birth, it is possi- 
ble that the educational patterns for the 
1981 -65 period more accurately portray 
the likelihood of job quitting during preg- 
nancy than do the relationships noted over 
the entire 1961-65 period. 



period as indicated by the logistic 
regression in table B-1 1 . Full-time 
workers, women 25 and over at first 
birth, and women who worked into their 
last trimester were also more likely to 
receive maternity benefits. Perhaps the 
greater relative gains in labor force 
experience and schooling made by 
older mothers since the 1960's have 
given them the edge in securing these 
benefits. 

The odds of Black women receiving 
versus not receiving maternity benefits 
over the entire 1961-85 period were 
greater than that of White women. 
However, relative increases in the 
likelihood of receiving maternity 
benefits by White women over this 
period resulted in 47 percent of all 
women, regardless of race, receiving 
maternity benefits by 1981-85 (table E). 
The interaction between the race and 
the birth cohort variables in table B-1 1 
indicate that for more recent birth 
cohorts, White women have made 
greater relative gains in securing 
maternity leave than Black women. 

The three-fold increase in the 
proportion of pregnant working women 
receiving maternity leave between 
1961-65 (16 percent) and 1981-85 (47 
percent) is not just the result of 
increases in the proportion of women 
working closer to the time of their 
child's birth, if the monthly distribution 
of the time tnat women left work during 
their pregnancy was the same in 
1 981 -85 as it was in 1 961 -65, the 
aggregate percentage of women 
receiving maternity benefits in 1981-85 
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Tat e H. 

Employer Payments for Maternity Ltavt for First Births: 1981-85 

(Numtors (n thousands) 



Characteristic 



Total 

Employment status at last job: 
Fui time 



Full 

Part time 

Stopped working bafora birth: 



2 monthe 

3 or mora mom?* . . . 

Age at first birth: 
Laaa than 20 yaart . 

20 to 21 yaart 

22 to 24 yaart 

25 to » yaart 

30 yaart and ovar . . . 

Raca: 

White 

Black 

Child bom: - . 
Bafora first marriags . 
Within flrat marriage. , 
Attar flrat marriaga. . . 



Educational stttkfnant 
Laaa than high school . . . 

High school 

CoHaga, 1 to 3 yaart 

College, 4 or mora yaart. 



Numbar of 



2,440 

2,268 

172 

1,472 
473 
284 

211 

85 
267 
562 
1,009 
517 

2,150 
242 

381 
1,855 
20? 

77 
1,005 
659 
696 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
J 00.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Emptoyar paid for— 



AN leava 



42.0 

42.9 
29.4 

45.6 
38.4 
33.7 
36.0 

(B) 
40.3 
34.9 
44.6 
44.8 

42.3 
42.8 

41.1 
41.6 
47.0 

(B) 
44.6 
40.3 
41.8 



Soma 
laava 



38.9 

39.5 
31.1 

39.3 
36.0 
41.1 
39.8 

(B) 
33.7 
43.3 
38.7 
41.3 

38.0 
49.3 

37.2 
39.1 
40.5 

(B) 
38.1 
38.4 
41.9 



No 



19.1 

17.5 
39.5 

15.1 
25.6 
25.2 
24.2 

<B> 
26.0 
21.8 
16.7 
13.9 

19.7 
7.9 

21.6 
19.3 
12.6 

(B) 

17.3 
21.3 
16.3 



(B) Baaa too small to show dsnVad maasura. 



would still have Increased to 36 
percent 

Women receiving maternity/sick or 
other pakJ leave benefits during first 
pregnancy were also asked If their 
employer paid for all or part of thefr 
leave. These responses shown In table 
G Indicate that increasing proportions 
of pregnant workers are receiving cash 
payments associate with maternity 
leave. 

in 1961-45, about 50 percent of 
women receiving maternity benefits 
received some monetary 
compensation. There were no 
significant changes in the next 10 years 
but by 1976-80, the proportion 
receiving ctsh benefits had increased 
to 72 percent and by 1981-85, 81 
percent of women with maternity 



benefits reported receiving some cash 
benefit Throughout the study period, 
about one-half of those receiving some 
cash payment received it for all their 
leave. 10 

The extent of cash payments received 
by pregnant workers on maternity leave 
by selected characteristics is shown in 
table H for women who had their first 
birth In 1981-85. The sample size and 
associated standard errors make it 
difficult to distinguish group differences 
in the proportion of women having all of 



10 Leave arrangements only refer to 
true* used during their pregnancy and up 
to 6 weeks after childbirth Information 
was not obtained on the extent of pay- 
ments made to employees who were on 
maternity leave more than 6 weeks after 
their child's birth. 



their leave paid for, but obviously, 
full-time employees, older workers with 
more job experience, and women 
working close to the time of childbirth 
would be the most likely employees to 
received full compensation. 

Returning to Work 

Overview of Trends 

Even more dramatic than the changes 
in the labor force participation of 
women during pregnancy has been 
their increasingly rapid return to work 
after the birth of their child. Figure 7 
shows the cumulative monthly 
proportion of women working after their 
first birth. Working within one year of 
childbirth was a fairly rare occurrence In 
the early 1960 s. Only 14 percent of 
mothers with newborns had returned to 
work by the 6th month, Increasing to 
only 17 percent by the 12th.* 1 Among 



" Mott and Shaw ( 1 986) estimated 
that between 20 and 25 percent of White 
women who had their first birth between 
1945 and 1959 worked in the first year af- 
ter their child's birth. 

Figure 7. 

Women Working at a Job, by 
Interval After First Birth: 
1981-85 to 1981-84 



60 



Percent working 



1981-84 




<1 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Month after birth began working 
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Table I. 

Women Working Full Time st First Job After Birth of First Child, 
by Interval After Birth! 1961-65 to 1981-84 



Month rttumsd to wort 


Year of first birth 


1981-64 


197640 


1971-75 


1966-70 


1961-65 


Ptfcent working full tin*. 












Lsts than 3 months 


76.5 


78.8 


65.8 


76.8 


61.2 


3 to 5 months 


57.1 


74.7 


75.5 


77.4 


75.9 


6to 12 months 


55.9 


69.1 


66.4 


75.6 


73.0 


13 to 24 months 


(X) 


67.0 


61.8 


70.5 


71.2 




(X) 


66.7 


66.0 


61.3 


66.1 


37 to 48 months 


(X) 


S2.3 


660 


74.0 


67.1 


49 to 60 months 




69.6 


61.2 


70.0 


69.0 



X Inoomptats data for this intsrvsJ. 
Sourest Dsrtvsd from tab** 8*12. 

women having their first birth in 
1 981 -84, 44 percent had already 
returned to work 6 months after 
childbirth, increasing to 53 percent by 
the twelfth month. 

The data also indicate that among 
women who returned to work by the 
12th month after childbirth, most had 
returned by the 3d month. Between 50 
to 60 percent had returned 3 months 
after birth while 75 to 85 percent were 
working by the 6th month. This 
relationship remained consistent 
throughout the 1961-84 period (table 
B-5).» 

In response to the questionnaire item 
on whether the first job held after 
childbirth was a full-time or part-time 
Job, most responded that the first job 
wss full-time (table I). IT oughout the 
1 461-81 period, about 75 to 85 percent 
of women returning to work less than 3 
rronths after childbirth returned to work 
ft ill time. But among women beginning 
work 3 to 12 months after childbirth, a 
snaller proportion in 1981-84 (57 
percent) returned to work full time, 
compared with women who had their 
first birth in 1961-65 (74 percent). 

Perhaps in previous years when 
relatively few women returned to work 
within 1 year of childbirth, those who 
did may have been financially pressed 
to work, so when they returned to work, 



" McLaughlin (1962) aiso reported 
sknHsr proportional rates of return within 
the first year after the child's birtf luring 
the late 1960*8 and early 1970's. 



they returned full-time. It may also be 
that today's employers are more willing 
to hire or retire mothers with 
newborns on a parttime basis 
structuring jobs to accommodate the 
mother's family obligations. 

Prior Work Experience 
During Pregnancy 

Work experience during pregnancy is 
an important determinant of how rapidly 
women return to work. Among women 
having their first birth in 1981-84, 59 
percent had returned to work by the 6th 
month after their child's birth if they had 
worked during their pregnancy, 
compared with only 16 percent among 
women who had not worked during 
their pregnancy (table B-5). 
Differences by work experience were 
found in earlier periods but at lower 
levels: 21 percent of women who 
worked during their pregnancy in 
1961-65 returned 6 months after their 
child's birth, compared with only 8 
percent who did not work during their 
pregnancy. 

And among women who worked during 
their pregnancy, the longer into the 
pregnancy they worked, the more 
rapidly they returned to work. For the 
1 981-84 birth cohort, figure 8 illustrates 
the proportion of women who returned 
to work within 6 months of their child's 
birth by the interval from their child's 
birth when they left work. Among 
women employed during their first 
pregnancy in 1981-84 who left work 
less than 1 month before their child's 
birth, 71 percent had returned within 6 



months after childbirth, compared with 
36 percent among women who left their 
job 3 or more months before their birth. 
Relatively large differences in the 
likelihood of returning to work were also 
found during the 1960's and 1970's by 
duration of work during pregnancy 
(table B-13). 

Maternity Benefits 
and Returning to Work 

Figure 9 shows that since the 
mW-1960's, recipients of maternity 
benefits returned to work more rapidly 
than those not receiving benefits. 
Among women who gave birth In 
1981-84, 71 percent of those who 
received benefits returned to work less 
than 6 months after childbirth, 
compared with 43 percent among 
women not receiving any benefits. 
Offering maternity benefits with the 
promise of job retention may encourage 
more women to work longer into their 
pregnancy and to return to work more 
rapidly as income loss associated with 
job search costs and time would be 
minimized. Maternity benefits, 
however, may not equally affect the 

Figure 8. 

Percentage of Women Returning to 
Work Lees Than 6 Months After 
First Birth, by Month Left Work 
During Pregnancy: 1981-84 

(Limited to women employed during 
first pregnancy) 

70.9 




Total <1 
Month 



1 2 3+ 
birth left work 



9 
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Figure 9. 

Percentage of Women Returning to 
Work Lett Than 6 Months After 
First Birth, by Maternity Baneflt 
Receipt 1961-65 to 1961-65 

H Received benefit 
Did not receive benefit 

71.2 



56.0 




196^- 1966- 1971- 1976- 1981- 
65 70 75 80 85 

Year of 1st birth 



likelihood of returning to work among 
women in different occupations. Some 
occupations, by the nature of their skill 
level, daily work schedule, or pay scale, 
may not engender long-term 
commitments among workers. 

Entry level jobs which young people 
occupy or occupations which utilize 
workers on a part-time basis are typical 
of occupations which persons may view 
as only temporary. Hence, maternity 
benefits may not offer strong 
inducements for a rapid return to work, 
regardless of current or prospective 
family size, rf the job is viewed only 
from a short-tei «n perspective. 

Table J Illustrates the median years of 
job tenure for a spectrum of 
occupations in which women make up 
significant proportions. Tenure is 
defined as the number of years a 
person currently In that occupation has 
worked In that job for his or her entire 
working life. Obviously, occupations 
like teachers, nurses, and accountants, 



which require a high degree of training 
and education, are found among the 
occupations with greater than average 
tenure. Jobs like typists, receptionists, 
waitresses, cashiers, and child care 
workers, which tend to employee 
relatively young people, have low 
occupational tenure. 

It is important, then, to consider the 
effect of maternity leave benefits in the 
context of the nature of the occupation 
itself. Unfortunately, the maternity 
leave questions In SIPP did not ask 
occupation before and after childbirth. 
When the association between 
maternity leave recipience and 
returning to work is examined In later 
sections, this omission will be 
addressed to the extent possible by 
controlling for factors such as age at 



childbirth and educational level which 
are likely to affect the dunces of 
returning to work after cniidbirth. 

Likelihood of a Rapid 
Return to Work 

In general, the most important factor 
related to a rapid return to work after 
childbirth is a woman's work history 
during her pregnancy, even after 
controlling for other socioeconomic 
characteristics. An examination of the 
magnitude of the logistic regression 
coefficients In table B-14 clearly 
Indicates that women who worked 
during first pregnancy were more likely 
to return to work within 6 months of 
their child's birth than women who were 
not employed during their pregnancy. 
The interaction of the employment 



Table J. 

Female Employees, Median Years of Tenure, and Median Age 
of Employee*, for Selected Occupations: 1987 

(Numbers tn thousands. Number employed includes both males and females) 



Occupation 


Number 
employed 




Median years of— 


Percent 
Female 


Tenure 


Age 


All employees 


112,440 


44.6 


8.6 


95.8 


Teachers: 










Secondary school 


1,172 


543 


125 


39.6 


Elementary school 


1.329 


65.3 


12.4 


39.0 


Licensed practical nurses 


406 


97.0 


10.3 


36.9 


Registered nurses 


1.586 


95.1 


9.3 


36.5 


Hairdressers 


743 


69.3 


6.9 


35.5 




1.255 


45.7 


7.8 


35.0 


Secretaries 


4,107 


99.1 


7.5 


36.1 


Bookkeepers, accountants, and auditor clerks . . 


2.004 


92.4 


7.1 


38.9 




755 


91.0 


6.6 


37.6 


Private household cleaners and servants 


472 


96.0 


6.2 


45.9 


Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 


1.324 


90.4 


5.6 


36.5 


Typists 


843 


94.6 


5.2 


32.6 




911 


660 


4.6 


31.3 




602 


64.6 


4.6 


38.2 




1.383 


85.1 


4.2 


25.9 


Bank tellers 


467 


90.6 


3.6 


28.4 


Cooks, except short-order 


1.627 


50.1 


3.6 


29.3 




766 


97.5 


3.3 


31.4 


Child care workers: 












405 


96.9 


2.7 


21.9 


Not private household 


827 


96.0 


2.7 


34.2 




2.286 


83.0 


2.4 


24.4 



Note: Number of employed persons and percent female refer to monthly averages for 1967. Median 
years of tenure and age refer to occupations as of January 1967. Tenure refers to the cumulative number 
of years a parson has worked in his or her current occupation, regardless of ihe number of employers, 
Interruptions in employment, or time spent In other occupations. 

Source: Number of employed persons and employed females are from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1969. table 642. Occupational tenure and median age are from 
Max L Carey. "Occupational Tenure in 1967: Many Workers Have Remained in their Fields." Monthly labor 
Review, Vol. ill. No. 10 (October 1988). table 3. Data source Is the January 1987 Current Population 
Survey; standard errors for the medians shown in this table are not available from the published arecle. 
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variable with the birth cohort indicator 
also indicates that these differences 
have widened over time, stressing the 
increasing ties between labor force 
behavior immediately before and after 
childbirth. 

However, the characteristics of those 
women most likely to return to work 
after their first birth are not necessarily 
the same as those who were most 
likely to have worked during their 
pregnancy. Previously it was shown 
that the women most likely to work 
during first pregnancy are relatively 
older women at first birth, White 
women, and high school or college 
educated persons (table B-4). 

The results of the logistic regression in 
table B-1 4 show quite a different profile 
of women most likely to make a rapid 
return to work. Among all women who 
had first births between 1961 and 1985, 
teenagers, Black women, and women 
with premarital first births were most 
likely to be working within 6 months of 
their child's birth, after controlling for 
the effects of employment during 
pregnancy. This suggests that women 
who are most dependent on their own 
earnings for their family's support return 
most rapidly to work. College- 
educated women, who were previously 
shown to be more likely to work during 
their pregnancy than high school 
dropouts (table «-4), return to work 
after childbirth rw faster than the 
average for all mothers in the survey. 

Other researchers" similarly agree that 
economic need is more likely to be an 
important factor in generating rapid 
returns to work after childbirth than it i3 
in determining the likelihood of working 
before one's first birth. Concerning 
prebirth labor force activity, other 
characteristics such as job skills and 
educational attainment levels may be 
more important in determining 
employment opportunities. 

Using the same three hypothetical 
socioeconomic profiles of women 
developed in earlier sections, estimated 
proportions of women returning to work 
within 6 months of childbirth are shown 

23 See Mott and Shaw (1986) and 
McLaughlin (1982). 



in table N based on the logistic 
regressions in table B-1 4. For 
comparative purposes, model-based 
estimates of the proportions of women 
who worked during pregnancy (based 
on the loglinear regression in table B-4) 
are also shown in the table. 

Among women who did not work at all 
during their pregnancy (column 1), the 
proportions returning to work within 6 
months of childbirth have been very low 
sine* the 1960*8 for all three categories 
(table K). Only about 10 to 15 percent 
of teenagers who did not work during 
their pregnancy began waking less 
than 6 months after childbirth. For the 
other two groups (the modal mothers 
and delayed childbearers), the level 
was less than 10 percent before the 
1980's, increasing to only 1 5 percent 
by 1981-84. 

Among women who worked during their 
pregnancy in the 1960's (column 2), 30 
to 40 percent of the teenage mother 



group returned within 6 months of their 
child's birth compared to 15 to 20 
percent for older, married women with 
relatively more schooling (table K). 
This pa** am suggests that in the 
1960's, women who returned to work 
most rapidly were probably those 
women who were in greatest economic 
need to support their families. 
Relatively older, married women who 
may have had other financial resources 
to support themselves other than their 
own income, returned only half a 
rapidly. 

By the 1970's, 50 percent of women in 
the teenage mother group who worked 
during pregnancy had returned to work 
within 6 months of childbirth, a 
proportion which has not changed 
since reaching this level. However, 
increases in the rapidity of returning to 
work since the 1970's are noted for the 
modal mother and delayed childbearer 
groups who worked during their 



Table K. 

^5* | - Bwd Estimated Percentages of Women Working During First 

5^!!^!& W 2* ln9 6 Month * An « Birth of First Child: 

Three Illustrative Cases, 1961-65 to 1961-65 



Category and child's birth cohort 



8 months 



working tess than 
nths after birth 



Did not 
during 



Worked 
during 
pregnancy 



working 
during 



Teenage mother 
1961$5 1 

irt-Bo 

1071-75 

1966-70 

1961-65 

Modai mother 
1961-65 1 

197660 

1971-75 

1U66-70 

1961-65 



Delayed childbearer. 
1961-65 1 

197660 

1971-75 

1966-70 

1961-65 



12.0 
12.4 
15.1 
15.3 
10.8 

14.7 
8.4 
8.4 

7.0 
5.5 

14.8 
8.8 
5.8 
5.4 
4.5 



50.4 
52.6 
50.1 
40.5 
30.8 

56.3 
35.0 
27.7 
22.1 
17.4 

56.5 
43.2 
25.1 
17.8 
14.7 



13.0 
16.0 
20.4 
22.4 
17.0 

75.0 
74.9 
85.8 
60.8 
59.3 

87.8 
84.1 
77.1 
89.9 
85.0 



'Periodfor worklno after btr£ refers to 1961-64. 

Note: Charscteristfcs of the three illustrative oroups are as follows: 

IS22i?Sr5!22?To o??. 1 ^ SSL***' B^pnmutol first birth, and high school dropout 
SKr" 22,24 5 l oirth, White, married, high school graduate. 

S^o23S^ 2 iV^ EE* ro^iecU or more years of college completed. 
Source: Derived from kgHnew regressions m tables B-4 and 3-14. 
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pregnancy (second column of figures in 
table K). About one-quarter of the 
women in the modal mother and 
delayed childbearer groups returned 
within 6 months of cNldbearing in the 
1971-75 period, increasing to 56 
percent, for both groups, by 1981-84. 

Regardless of economic need, 
returning to work rapidly after childbirth 
is becoming the norm among all social 
groups. But although differences in 
returning to work had greatly 
diminished among these three groups 
by the 1980's, tho teenage mother 
group was still highly unlikely to have 
worked at all during their first 
pregnancy, compared with the other 
two groups of women (third column of 
figures in table K). 

Re-Entry by Former Workers 

The previous section showed the 
importance of work experience during 
pregnancy in affecting the likelihood of 
working after first birth. This final 
section examines how rapidly women 
return to work within 1 year after their 
child's birth among those employed 
during their pregnancy. Separate 
analyses were done for women 
returning to work within 6 months and 6 
to 1 1 months after their child's birth. 

Among women employed during their 
pregnancy, the likelihood of returning to 
work within 6 months of childbirth was 
greater for teens, Blacks, and high 
school dropouts (table B-15). Although 
women with jse characteristics are 
more likely > > return to work if 
employed during the ; : pregnancy, they 
were initially less likely to be have been 
employed during their pregnancy (table 
B- 4). Pregnant workers with these 
characteristics, then, may represent a 
select group of persons with more 
pressing economic needs, hence their 
more rapid return to work. 

There were no significant associations 
between early returns and the woman's 
marital status at birth or whether her 
last job before pregnancy was full time 
or part time. However, women who 
worked during their last trimester of 
their pregnancy or who were the 
recipients of maternity benefits, 



returned to work more rapidly than their 
counterparts. 

The strong associations found between 
these two work-related variables and 
rapid returns to work may h e indicative 
of highly motivated working women or 
women promised a job after childbirth 
by their employer. If the latter is the 
case, maternity benefits are measured 
not only in immediate monetary 
benefits given to pregnant workers but 
also in indirect benefits which reduce 
time and money involved in searching 
for a new job. These costs would be 
incurred by women who either quit their 
jobs or who were let go from work. 

A second regression analysis for 
women who returned to work 6 to 1 1 
months after their child's birth was 
performed (table B-16), omitting from 
the analysis women who had already 
returned to work within the first 6 
months. Very weak associations were 
found as compared with the previous 
results. No differences were found in 
the likelihood of returning to work by 
race or recipience of maternity benefits. 
Women working into their last trimester 
of pregnancy were still more likely to 
return to work during this second 6 
month period after their infant's birth 
and in this instance so were married 
women. 

Persons 22 to 24 years old and high 
school graduates, the modal age- 
education profile of first-time mothers, 
were also less likely to return in this 
period as th*y were in the first 6 
months after childbirth. It could be that 
these women withdrew from the labor 
force for longer time periods in 
anticipation of subsequent childbearing. 
A longitudinal analysis of married 
women by Jonos (1982) for the period 
1970 and 1975 suggested that women 
who intended to have at least one more 
child (at any given birth-order level) 
enter the workforce at a slower pace 
after their most recent birth than 
women whose last birth marked the 
completion of their intended family size. 

Conclusions 

This study has discussed the changes 
in the employment behavior of women 



before and after the birth of their first 
child and the type of leave 
arrangements that employed women 
used during their pregnancy and after 
childbirth. Today, women have their 
first child at older ages and have more 
schooling and labor force experience 
before their first birth than did their 
predecessors. Increasing proportions 
of women are working during 
pregnancy, rising from 44 percent in 
1961-65 to 65 percent in 1981-85. 
Among women working during 
pregnancy, the proportion working into 
their last trimester increased from 52 to 
78 percent during this same r>eriod. 

Even more remarkable in the last 25 
years has been the change in the role 
women play as family providers within 
the first year of their child's life. In the 
early 1960's, very few women, only 1 
out of every 6, were working before 
their child's first birthday; now, one-half 
of women with newborns a: t working 
within a year of their child's .'.;rth. 

The women most likely to work during 
their first pregnancy are relatively older 
women, White women, and women who 
had at least a high school education. 
But among women who did work during 
pregnancy, teenagers, Black women, 
and high school dropouts were most 
likely to return to work within 6 months 
of their child's birth. Apparently, 
women who dep *nd primarily on their 
own income to support their new family 
are most likely to return quickly to work, 
even though they were least likely to 
have been employed during their 
pregnancy. 

A shift in leave arrangements used by 
women at the time of their first birth has 
accompanied this change in the 
workforce. Between the 1961-65 and 
1976-80 periods, woman most often 
quit their jobs during pregnancy: by 
1981-85, the situation had reversed as 
almost one-half of all women received 
maternity benefits while only 28 percent 
reported quitting their jobs. 

Strongly associated with the receipt of 
maternity benefits is the rapid return to 
work after childbirth. Maternity 
benefits, in addition to providing 
monetary assistance to a mother-to- 
be, give assurance to a pregnant 
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worker that her job will be waiting for 
her after giving birth. As such, 
maternity leave indirectly reduces 
employee time and costs associated 
with searching for a new job. Maternity 
leave policies can also benefit 
employers by reducing potential costs 
and lost time associated with finding 
new replacement workers. 

Recent media attention has focused on 
the potential work disruptions 
experienced by female executives at 
the time of their first birth. 24 Although 
the SIPP questionnaire did not ask 
about the occupation of the women 
during their pregnancy, we can put 
together a likely demographic profile of 
a female executive and estimate the 
proportion returning to work after 
childbirth. 

Demographically, suppose this 
hypothetical executive had her first 
child in her late twenties, was White, 
had a college education, and was 
married at the time of her birth. 
Suppose also, that being an executive, 
she worked full time at her job durir.g 
her pregnancy, worked into her last 
trimester, and received maternity 
benefits from her employer. The 
current estimated proportion of women 
with these characteristics who would 
return to work less than 6 months after 



Table L. 

Total Amount of Time Lost Before and After First Birth Among Women 
Employed During their First Pregnancy: 1961-65 to 1981-64 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Year of first birth 





1981-64 


1976-80 


1971-75 


1P66-70 


1961-65 


Number of women 


4.237 


4,414 


3,700 


3.435 


2.797 


Percent 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 3 months. 


25.0 


18.3 


11.5 


7.2 


6.9 


3 to 5 months 


22.1 


18.8 


10.1 


9.7 


8.9 


etoSmonths 


11.7 


8.4 


8.3 


7.4 


5.8 


9 to 11 months 


8.7 


49 


4.4 


4.8 


4.0 


12 or more months 


34.8 


51.8 


65.8 


70.9 


78.6 



24 See the article by Schwartz (1 989) 
and the follow-up commentaries (Oiofson, 
1 989) this article generated. 



their child's birth is 70 percent (as 
estimated from the logistic regression 
in table B-15 for the most recent 
period). 

The one demographic factor among all 
of those mentioned that contributes 
most to this overall estimated 
proportion is whether or not she had 
received any maternity benefits during 
her pregnancy. If no maternity benefits 
were received, only 44 percent of the 
women with these characteristics are 
estimated to return to work within 6 
months. A maternity benefit consisting 
of an offer of job retention after 
childbirth must be considered to be of 
primary importance in understanding 
why some women return to work faster 
than others. 

As a final summary, table L presents 
the overall changes in the time lost 



from work by women employed during 
their pregnancy. In 1961-65, only 7 
percent of pregnant workers reported 
losing less than 3 months from their job 
either during their pregnancy or after 
birth, while 77 percent lost at least 12 
months time from work. By 1 981 -84, 
one-fourth of all pregnant workers lost 
less than 3 months while the proportion 
losing 12 or more months declined to 
35 percent 

This transition in employment patterns, 
accomplished by both working longer 
into the pregnancy and returning more 
rapidly after childbirth undoubtedly 
reflects changes in attitudes and needs 
by the mother, her family, and her 
employer. Time lost from work 
because of childbearing is being 
reduced from a career halting event to 
a relatively short-term interruption in 
the course of a woman's working life. 
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Appendix A. 

Educational Attainment Data in SIPP 



The only available educational attain- 
ment indicator from the SIPP is the 
educational attainment of the woman at 
the time of the survey in 1 986. This re- 
sults in a significant overestimation of 
schooling levels at the time of first birth 
for some groups of women who had 
their first birth in the 1960's and 1970's 
and who subsequently continued their 
schooling. 

TJb\e A-1 presents the SIPP educa- 
tional attainment levels as of the survey 
date in 1986— as used in this report- 
by the age of the women and the pe- 
riod of first birth. In comparison with 
Vital Statistics estimates from birth re- 
cords, SIPP data show considerable 
differences in educational attain rent 
among teenage mothers. 

Between 1970 and 1980, Vita! Statistics 
data show that 40 percent of tee.iage 
mothers had ? least a high school edu- 
cation at the time of their first birth. 
Data from tiie SIPP show that about 
two-thirds ' f the women who had their 
first birth between 1971 and 1980, on 
ave*ago, had received at least a high 
school education by 1986. The prob- 
lem cf overestimation is less severe for 
olde* women or for SIPP estimates for 
the 1981-85 period. The SIPP educa- 
tion*! indicator used in this report, how- 
ever, also seems to overestimate col- 
lego attainment levels for older women 
w*k> had first births in the early 1970's. 

Caution must be used in interpreting 
educational differences among young 
women for earlier periods as subse- 



Table A-1. 

Educational Attainment of Women at the Time of Their First Birth 

(Vital statistics estimate*, 1970-85. and SIPP estimates of attainment as of the survey in 1966) 



Educational attainment source of data, 
and year of first bath 



Percent 12+ Years 

Vital statistics: 

1985 

1980 

1975 

1970 

SIPP: 

1981-85 

1978-80 

1971-75 



Percent 13+ Years 

Vita) statistics: 

1985 

1980 

1975 

1970 

SIPP: 

1981-85 

197840 

1971-75 



Percent 16+ Years 

vital statistics: 

1985 

1980 

1975 

1970 

SIPP: 

1981-85 

197840 

1971-75 



Age at first birth 



less than 20 



40.7 
40.3 
37.8 
43.6 

47.1 
62.1 
64.0 



4.0 
3.4 
2.7 
4.7 

6.1 
12.0 
161 



(NA) 
<NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



20-24 



87.9 
88.3 
88.1 
88.9 

88.4 
89.6 
89.3 



32.7 
30.9 
30.7 
32.6 

32.7 
30.5 
37.0 



69 

6.7 
7.6 
6.7 

8.3 
6.2 
133 



25-29 30 and over 



96.0 
96.2 
94.7 
91.6 

94.7 
95.2 
93.0 



60.2 
62.1 
80.0 
52.7 

57.7 
82.5 
63.4 



33.0 
36.0 
37.3 
33.5 

29.3 
38.9 
406 



96.8 
95.2 
89.9 
83.7 

92.9 
92.7 
82.1 



71.8 
68.1 
?5.6 
416 

68.7 
67.5 
50.4 



49.2 
48.0 
382 
264 

49.7 
45.4 

31.5 



NA Not applicable for this age group. Source: Vital Statistics data a 6 from t bie B-1 of this report 



quent schooling has placed them in 
different educational categories than 



they were actually in at the time of their 
first birth. 
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Append;* B. 

Detailed Tables 



Table B-1. 

Educational Attainment of Woman at the Time of Their First Birth: 1970 to 1985 

(Vital statistics estimate* In percent) 



Educational attainment a/»d year of first birth 



All 



Age at first birth 



20 



i than 



20-24 years 



25-29 years 



30 years 
and over 



12 or more years: 

1985 

1960 

1975 

J970 

13 or more years: 

1965 

1960 

1975 

1970 

16 or more years: 

1965 

1960 

1975 

1970 



80.1 
77.3 
71.9 
73.1 

38.6 
33.6 
26.2 
28.0 

18.1 
15.4 
12.7 
9.9 



40.7 
40.3 
37.8 
43.6 

4.0 
3.4 
2.7 
4.7 

(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 
(NA) 



87.9 
88.3 
88.1 
88.9 

32.7 
30.9 
30.7 
32.6 

6.9 

6.7 
7.6 
8.7 



96.0 
96.2 
94.7 
91.6 

60.2 
62.1 
60.0 
52.7 

33.0 
36.0 
37.3 
33.5 



96.8 
95.2 
89.9 
83.7 

71.6 
66.1 
55.6 
41.6 

49.2 
48.0 
38.2 
26.4 



NA Not applicable for this age c 

Source: Annual issues of vital Statistics of the United States. The number of States reporting on educational attainment was 47 for 1980 and 1985, 42 States for 
1975, and 38 States for 1970, in addition to the District of Columbia for all years sxcept for 1970. 
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Table B-2. 

Womsn Who Worfctd for Pay Continuously for 6 or Mort Months Before Thslr First Birth, and Who 
Worfcsd During Their First Pregnancy, by Race): 1961-65 to 1981-65 

(In percent) 



Race end year of first birth 


Total 


Age at first birth 


Less than 18 
years 


1 ft- 1 Q unirt 


9ft_91 iiaifi 
clrcl JTWB 




25-29 years 


30 years 
and over 


Worked 6 or More Months 
















Continuously 
















AU 

aii races. 
















1981-85 


75 9 


20.8 


47.8 


73.5 


85.2 


92.7 


93.8 


1878-80. . . . 


73.1 


31.0 


54.7 


73.2 


83.2 


90.0 


92.8 


1971-76. 


68.9 


32.0 


6.M 


73.1 


84.0 


69.0 


76.9 


1988-70 ... . 


88.4 


Q1 9 


K4 K 

DZ.O 


89.6 


79.9 


03.7 


73.2 


1981-85 


80.0 


27.2 


a*j.o 


Of .¥ 


74.9 


72.8 


74.0 


wnits. 

1981-86 


60.4 


28.9 


53.6 


77.1 


88.0 


94.1 


95.2 


1978-80 


77.7 


38.0 


58.9 


76.2 


88.0 


93.4 


93.1 


1971-76 


72.7 


44 4 

33. J 


59.6 


75.0 


86.6 


90.0 


78.5 


1988-70 


69.5 


29.8 


53.8 


70.9 


fl1 A 


AA ft 


79 c 


1981-85 


63.6 


22.2 


46.9 


89.8 


77 A 


70 A 


7 A 7 


Black: 
















1981-85 


50.8 


11 9 


31.0 


OO.D 


67.2 


(B) 


(B) 


1978-80 


50.9 


18.2 


rm 


tn\ 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


1971-75 


53.4 


30.0 


AQ ft 


itk\ 
\o) 


/Q\ 

(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


1966-70 


51.0 


32.7 


47 8 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


1961-65 


419 


37.6 


28.7 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(3) 


Worked During Pregnancy 
















AH races: 
















1981-85 


64.5 


168 


38.9 


59.3 


71.9 


82.3 


83.4 


1976-80 


61.4 


23.5 


40.8 


57.4 


73.1 


81.1 


74.0 


1971-75 


535 


25.1 


38.3 


57.4 


66.6 


73.1 


607 


1966-70 . 


49 4 


19.1 


401 


50.8 


614 


662 


44.3 


1961-65 


44.4 


25.0 


29.2 


49.4 


568 


54.4 


51.9 


White- 
















1981-85. ... .... 


69 3 


21 7 


42.5 


63.5 


74.1 


85.2 


838 


1976*0 


65.5 


29.7 


43.7 


61.2 


75.8 


82.8 


731 


1971-75 


57.0 


261 


41.7 


59.3 


67.9 


74 3 


639 


1966-70 


51.6 


15.3 


391 


51 7 


63.9 


70.5 


43.0 


1961-65 


46.7 


20.7 


32.1 


50.0 


585 


581 


54.1 


Black: 
















1981-85 


42.9 


9.4 


29.0 


45.7 


54.8 


(B) 


(B) 


1976*0 


405 


11.8 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


1971-75 


39.8 


23.3 


28.1 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


1968-70 * 


37.9 


24.2 


48.9 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


1981-85 


32.2 


34.4 


13.7 


(B) 


<*} 


(Bj 


(B) 



B Base too small to show deriv*;* measure. 
Note: Population bases are in table £-3 
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Table B-3. 



^-e^1S1i5 n#n, by YMr ° f Rr,t Blrth> Afl# at nrtt Blrth> and Em P to y mtnt S*tui firing Pregnancy, by Race: 



(Numb** in thousands) 



Race and year of first birth 



Total 



Age at first birth 



Less than 18 
years 



18-19 years 



20-21 



22-24 



25-29 years 



AN Women 

AH races: 
1961-85. . . 
1976-80. . . 
1971-76. . . 
1666-70. . . 
1961-66... 

White: 
1961-66... 
1976-60. . . 
1971-76. . . 
1966-70. . . 
1961-65. . . 

B«ack: 
1981-65. . . 
197640 , . 

1971-75. . . 
1966-70. . . 
1961-65... 



Worked During Pregnancy 

AN races* 

1981-85 

197640 

1971-75 

1966-70 

1961-65 _^ 

White: 

1981-85 

197640 

1971-75 

1966-70 

1961-65 

Black: 

1981-65 

197640 

1971-75 

1966-70 

196145 



8.129 
7,192 
6,920 
6.966 
6.306 

6.660 
6.972 
5.537 
5.817 
5.301 

1.184 

933 
1,154 
932 
832 



5.239 
4,414 
3.700 
3.435 
2,797 

4.612 
3,914 
3,158 
3.003 
2,476 

508 
378 
459 
354 
268 



810 
687 
1.032 
928 
662 

492 
603 
636 
590 

575 

297 
249 
377 
315 
260 



136 
209 
259 
177 
215 

107 
179 
166 
90 
119 

28 
29 
88 
78 
89 



1.042 
1.063 
1,475 
1.263 
1.312 

796 
665 

1.142 
1.011 
1.070 

211 
193 
305 
222 
211 



405 
442 

566 
502 
383 

3.'8 
**78 
476 
395 
343 

61 
56 
86 
104 
29 



1.301 
1.246 
1.316 
1.678 
1.319 

1.063 
1.047 
1,095 
1.406 
1.175 

202 
177 
186 
145 
129 



772 
715 
757 
801 
652 

666 
640 
650 
728 
588 

93 
71 
98 
66 
64 



1.736 
1,657 
1.495 
1.734 
1.322 

1.604 
1,430 
1.287 
1.566 

1,207 

206 
142 
163 
117 
86 



1,249 
1,210 

995 
1,065 

751 

1.114 
1,084 

874 
1,002 

706 

113 
63 

114 
46 
41 



2,207 
1,744 
1,227 
1.096 

92! 

1.933 
1.534 
1.091 
925 
779 

187 
124 

73 
107 

94 



1,816 
1,414 
897 
727 
503 

1,646 
1,271 
810 
652 
452 

136 
100 
48 
48 
28 



i 0 
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Table B-4. 

Logistic Regression for C is of Working During First Pregnancy: 1961-65 to 1961-85 





Mam offset 






Interact] 


ion of select* 


d characteristics with— 






Child's birth cohort 


Educational attainment 


1961-65 


1966-70 


1971-75 


1976-tO 


1961-05 


Less than 
high school 


High 
school 


College. 1 
or mora 
years 


Age at first Nth: 




















lets than 20 years. 


•0.733 


0.073 


0.059 


0.024 


-0.059 


-0.097 


0.114 


•-0. 107 


-0.007 


?0 and 21 yaars 


(0.053) 


/a rut OA 
(0.002) 


(0.060) 


(0.092) 


(0.094) 


(0.064) 


(0.073) 


(0.066) 


(0.065) 


** -0.088 


0.126 


0.039 


0.063 


•-0.139 


-0.109 


-G.021 


••0.177 


••-0.155 


22 to 24 yaars 


(0.039) 


(0.103) 


(0.096) 


(0.107) 


(0.075) 


(0.087) 


(0.076) 


(0.061) 


(0.071) 


• •q.330 


-0.019 


0.020 


-0.029 


0.077 


-O.049 


-0.044 


-0.012 


0.066 


25 vun And 


(0.052) 


(0.072) 


(0.075) 


(0.078) 


(0.063) 


(0.060) 


(0.094) 


(0.067) 


(0.074) 


••A 409 


• -0.1 60 


-0.116 


-0.078 


0.122 


••0255 


-0.049 


-0.058 


0.106 






(0.093) 


(0.09?) 


(0.104) 


(0.094) 


(0.102) 


(0.063) 


(0.077) 


(0.068) 


Raca: 






















"0.176 


-0080 


-0.073 


-0.025 


0.057 


0.121 


•-0.105 


••0.114 


-0.009 




(0.040) 


(0.087) 


(0.061) 


(0.057) 


(0.066) 


(0.061) 


(0056) 


V 46) 


(0.049) 


Marital status at first birth: 




















Married* 


-0.014 


-0.044 


••-0.132 


-0.040 


"0.142 


0074 




••* 


••• 




(0.033) 


(0.087) 


(0.064) 


(0.065) 


(0.060) 


(0.069) 








Educational attainment: 




















Lasa than high school 


••-0.795 


0.026 


0.093 


0.025 


0.040 


••-0.184 


(X) 


(X) 


(X) 


« — «~ — —■ 


(0.061) 


rn rani 


mmti\ 

(U.vr »| 


(U.UQOJ 


/A AATt 


(0.090) 


•*0211 


0.051 


-0.052 


-0.051 


-0.019 


0.072 


00 


(X) 


(X) 


CoNoge. 1 or mora yaars 


(0.046) 


(0.070) 


(0.065) 


(0.069) 


(0.087) 


(0.064) 


••0584 


-0,077 


-0.041 


0.026 


-0.020 


0.112 


00 


(X) 


(X) 




(0.051) 


(0.079) 


(0.068) 


(Q.074) 


(0.067) 


(0.079) 


ChlkTs birth cohort 




















1961-65 


•*4)264 




















(0.086) 


















1966-70 


-0.055 




















(0.080) 


















1971-75 


0.067 




















(0.070) 


















1976*0 


0.104 




















(0.067) 


















1961-65 


••0 147 




















(O.069) 




















•-0.073 




















(0.045) 




















192 


















JackknifadX2 


2.85 










I 









• Coefficient significant at the 0.10 level. 

"Ccenv ♦ significant at the 0.05 level. 

•••Inten not in regression. 

X Interact., not applicable. 

1 lncJudea Wr and aH other races except Black. 

'Induces bin j after first marriage. 

Note: Coefficients represent the log of ths odds of working during first pregnancy. Numbers in parenthesis represent the standard errors of the coefficients. 
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Table B-5. 

SHl^^ Afttr Thrtr First Birth, by Monthly Interval Before 

ana After First Birth and Employment Status During First Pregnancy: 1961-65 to 1961-65 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Monthly interval 



Year of first birth 



961-64 


1976-60 


1971-75 


1966-70 


1961-65 


6,671 


7,192 


6,920 


6,956 


6.306 


100 0 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


oo.o 


61.4 


53.5 


49.4 


444 


63.4 


61.1 


53.1 


49.4 


44.1 


62.7 


60.5 


51.9 


46.5 


43.5 


61.5 


59.0 


49.6 


47.2 


42.2 


56.4 


56.7 


46.4 


42.5 


38.7 


55.6 


54.3 


42.9 


39.9 


35.6 


52.9 


50.4 


39.6 


35.6 


301 


49.6 


4o.2 


34.2 


26.5 


22.9 


41.2 


36.2 


23.0 


19.4 


15.3 


29.9 


25.1 


14.5 


12.9 


101 


3.2 


25 


1.6 


1.3 


1.9 




7.2 


6.7 


4.6 


3.6 


Z9.4 


16.6 


12.1 


9.0 


7.6 


QO A 

OCA§ 


22.4 


15.6 


12.7 


9.9 


Or .4 


27.1 


17.6 


15.2 


11.2 


Aft K. 
4U.D 


29.5 


19.4 


16.5 


12.3 


#3.9 


32.2 


21.9 


16.3 


13.7 


it o 
49.£ 


33.4 


22.9 


192 


14.2 


J? A 

4/. 4 


34.6 


24.3 


20.5 


14.6 


48.9 


35.3 


25.1 


21.5 


15 3 


9U.O 


36.3 


25.6 


22.1 


156 


ft 

91. U 


37.1 


26.6 


22.6 


15.6 


92.9 


36.6 


27.9 


23.9 


16 6 


(1) 


45.1 


33.5 


27.4 


206 


(1) 


46.0 


37.0 


29.6 


225 




54.6 


42.4 


34.3 


266 


/l\ 

(1) 


59.2 


48.9 


38.2 


304 


/II 


64.3 


50.0 


41.1 


335 


4,237 


4,414 


3.700 


3,435 


2,797 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


4.7 


3.7 


2.6 


2.4 


41 


16.9 


10.3 


10.3 


7.7 


61 


36.3 


24.2 


16.6 


14.6 


135 


48.0 


32.6 


24.1 


19.6 


165 


52.3 


36.7 


27.0 


22.6 


177 


56.1 


42.0 


29.3 


24.3 


193 


59.*, 


45.4 


32.1 


26.7 


214 


61.2 


46.9 


33.2 


27.7 


223 


64.2 


48.1 


34.7 


29.1 


22 9 


65.9 


46.9 


35.4 


30.2 


23 5 


67.1 


49.6 


36.1 


30.7 


240 


67.6 


50.6 


37.6 


31.3 


245 


69.7 


52.6 


38.6 


32.7 


256 


(0 


59.3 


44.3 


37 0 


294 


(1) 


62.0 


47.2 


39.1 


30.6 


(1) 


68.4 


52.0 


43 6 


35.0 


(1) 


72.6 


56.6 


46.7 


38.7 


(1) 


76.3 


59.3 


49 5 


41.2 



1981-65 



Number of women with first births . 



Working During Pregnancy 

Total 



Working in month before first birth: 

8 months 

7 months 

6 months 

5 months 

4 months 

3 months 

2 months 

1 month 

Leso than 1 month 1 

Working After Birth 

Total 

CuojUtrve percent 

Le-« than 1 month 1 

1 



2 montha 

3 months 

4 months 

5 months 

6 months 

7 months 

6 months 

9 months 

10 months 

1 1 months 

12 months 

16 months 

24 months 

38 months 

48 months 

60 months 

Worked During Pregnancy 
Number of women ... . 



Cumulative percent at work. 

Less than 1 month 1 

1 



2 months.. 

3 months . . 

4 months . . 

5 months . . 

6 months . . 

7 months . . 

8 montr > . 

9 montJ 9 . 

10 mom. « . 

1 1 months . 

12 months . 
18 months . 
24 months . 
36 months . 
48 montha. 
60 months . 



6,129 
100.0 

64.5 

64.3 
633 
62.1 
58.6 
56.6 
537 
501 
4* 7 
30.5 



(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(0 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(0 
(I) 
(I) 

(i) 
100 0 

(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
V) 
(I) 
(I) 
<l) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
(I) 
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Table B-5. 

Women at Work During Thtlr Flrat Pregnancy and Altar Thair Flrat Birth, by Monthly Interval Before 
and After Flrat Birth and Employment Statue During Flrat Pregnancy: 1961-65 to 1961-85— Continued 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Year of first birth 



Monthly interval 


1961-84 


1976-80 


1971-75 


1966-70 


1961-65 


1981-65 


Working After Birth — Coo, 














Did Not Work During Pregnancy 
















2,434 




3,221 


3,522 


3,509 


(I) 




100.** 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Cumulative percent at work: 










02 


(I) 


Leaa then 1 month 1 


0.6 


0.5 


1.0 


0.2 




3.7 


2.4 


2.5 


1.7 


2.0 


(I) 




6.5 


5.1 


4.4 


3.6 


3.4 


ID 




9.9 


6.3 


5.9 


6.0 


4.6 


(I) 




11.5 


8.5 


6.8 


7.8 


6.0 


(I) 




13.4 


9.6 


8.1 


9.0 


6.7 


(I) 




16.2 


11.1 


10.1 


10.2 


7.5 


(I) 


7 montha 


17.5 


11.9 


10.9 


11.0 


7.8 


(I) 




18.2 


13.0 


12.3 


12.1 


7.9 


(I) 




19.4 


13.7 


13.2 


13.0 


8.8 


(I) 




21.0 


14 9 


13.5 


13.7 


8.9 


(I) 




21.8 


15.6 


14.1 


14.1 


89 


(I) 




22.5 


16.8 


15.3 


15.3 


9.6 


(t) 




(I) 


22.5 


21.2 


18.2 


13.7 


(!) 


24 montha 


(I) 


25.8 


25.2 


20.8 


16.0 


(1) 




(I) 


32.7 


31.4 


252 


19.8 


(1) 




(I) 


37.8 


35.7 


29.9 


23.8 


(1) 




(I) 


45.2 


39.2 


330 


27.4 


(1) 



I Incom pl et e data for this interval. 

includes women who responded that they never stopped working during their pregnancy or after their birth. 

Note: 1981-64 estimates are used for comparing worker rates before and after birth for the moat recent flrat birth cohort 
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Table B-6. 

I£^JS^ ^"T 1 P^Mncy, by When They Stopped Working 

oeTore rim Burn: ivoi~o5 to 1981-65 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Month before birth that woman stopped working 



Total Wortdng 

Total 

Month 8 or earlier 

Month 7 

Months 

Month 5 

Month4 

Month3 

Month2 

Month 1 

Lees than 1 month 

Worked Fuft Time 1 

Total 

Month 8 or earlier 

Month7 

Month8 

Month5 

Month4 

Month3 

Month2 

Monthl 

Lees than 1 month 

1 Worked fun time at last job before child's birth. 



Year of first birth 



1981-85 



5,239 
89 
100 
268 
178 
243 
290 
682 
914 

2,475 

4,387 
77 
78 
214 
131 
179 



759 
2,194 



1976-80 



4,414 
65 
104 

171 
173 
281 
369 
650 
796 
1,805 

3,821 
48 
90 
145 
130 
205 
322 
549 
723 

1.609 



1971-75 



3,700 
111 
154 
221 
248 
215 
384 
773 
591 

1,002 

3.291 
87 
124 
178 
205 
184 
347 
724 
541 
901 



1966-70 



3,435 
59 
90 
328 
181 
303 
491 
629 
453 
899 

3,074 
55 
72 
279 
181 
263 
439 
566 
415 
825 



1961-65 



2,797 
36 
81 
223 
181 
357 
453 
479 
332 
635 

2,502 
41 
70 
204 
173 
314 
423 
413 
305 
560 



1981-84 



4.237 
55 
83 
207 
170 
192 
224 
556 
756 
1.995 

3.587 
43 
65 
173 
125 
154 
185 
423 
636 

1.784 
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Table B-7. 

Women Who Worked During Last Trimester of First Pregnancy or Worked Within 
One Month of Child's Birth, by Selected Characteristics: 1961-65 to 1981-85 

(In percent) 



Year of first birth 



Characteristic 




lw/O-OU 


1971-75 


1966-70 


1961-65 


Women Working In test Trimester 












Total 


77.7 


71 7 


OA A 


Of .1 


C1 7 

01. r 


Employment status at last job: 

Full wre 


79.2 


75.4 


65.6 


58.8 


51.1 


Part time 


70.1 


62.5 


49.0 


48.7 


57.1 


Age at first birth: 












Less than 16 voars 


(B) 


64.2 


67.9 


(B) 


589 


1* and 19 years 


58.7 


63.5 


55.0 


41.7 


516 




68.8 


73.9 


57.7 


62.5 


503 


22 to 24 years 


78.3 


71.8 


67.4 


59.9 


56.0 


TC Ia OA i u. AM 


oo.l 


76.4 


67.5 


56.6 


45.6 


30 vaunt Jinri nvAf 


83.0 


7fi 1 

rO.O 


7i n 


[Pi 


ao a 


Race: 












White 


77.8 


74.6 


63.2 


57.0 


50.5 


Black 


74.8 


67.2 


66.5 


5S.3 


61.3 


Child bom: 














70.2 


74.4 


67.7 


61.8 


57.3 


Within first marriage 


79.0 


73.4 


63.5 


56.6 


50.4 


After first marriage 


86.4 


75.1 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 


Educational attainment 












Less than high school 


63.0 


59.5 


54.8 


59.5 


54.6 


High school 


73.7 


69.9 


64.0 


56.8 


52.5 


College, 1 to 3 years 


83.3 


79.6 


66.5 


60.4 


55.7 


College, 4 or more years 


64.1 


80.2 


65.2 


55.3 


43.5 


Women Working WHMn 1 Month of Child's Birth 












Total 


A' 9 


Aft Q 


27.1 


26 2 


OO 7 
4VLJ 


Employment status at last job: 














50.0 


42.1 


27.4 




22A 




33.0 


330 


24.6 


20.5 


25.4 


at first birth. 












Cess than 18 years 


(B) 


33.0 


42.1 


(B) 


32.6 


18 and 19 years 


32.0 


38.3 


25.9 


13.1 


209 


20 and 21 years 


41.6 


40.8 


21.1 


27.4 


22.2 


22 to 24 years 


45.6 


36.6 


25.7 


291 


27 3 


25 to 29 years 


519 


47.5 


30.6 


24.1 


14.1 


30 years and over 


53.9 


37.4 


25.2 


(B) 


21.9 


Race: 












White 


48.5 


41.7 


25.9 


24 6 


21.9 


Black 


34.9 


343 


33.5 


36.0 


27.6 


Child bom: 












Before first marriage 


40.9 


34.7 


31.2 


309 


33.9 


Within first marriage 


48.5 


42 3 


26.4 


24.8 


20.3 


After first marriage 


53.3 


39.6 


(B) 


(B) 


<B) 


Educational attainment: 












Less than high school 


31.5 


31.5 


29.4 


309 


16.0 


High school 


42 6 


38.4 


25.7 


25.9 


20.1 


College, 1 to 3 years 


50.2 


40.0 


286 


25.9 


31.0 


College, 4 or more years 


58.1 


50.2 


27.4 


24.7 


24.4 



B Base too small to show derived measure. 

Note: Percent* based on number of women reported working durinp first pregnancy within the selected socioeconomic population groups. 
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Table B-8. 



Logistic Rsarssslon for Odds of Working In Last Trlmtstsr of Pregnancy Among 
Employed Woman: 1961-65 to 1081-05 



Characteristic 



Interection of selected characteristics with— 



Child's birth cohort 



Main 



1061-65 



1966-70 



1071-75 



1976-80 



1061-65 



Full 1 



work 



Age at first birth 



than 20 
years 



20-21 
years 



22-24 

years 



25 years 
and over 



Age at first birth: 
Lees than 20 years — 

20 and 21 years 

22 to 24 years 

25 years and over 

Race: 

White 1 

Marital status at first birth: 
Married 2 

Educational attainment 
Less than high school. . 

High school 

College, 1 or more years. 

Work status: 

Employed full time 

Child's birth cohort 
1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 

1976-60 

1981-65 

Constant 

Degrees of feodom 

JackknifedXl 



-0.070 
(0.062) 
-0.117 
(0.004) 

0.046 
(0.089) 

0.139 
(0.097) 

0.005 
(0.056) 

0.003 
(0.061) 

-0.086 
(0.093) 
-0.049 
(0.061) 
•0.135 
(0.073) 

••0.170 
(0.064) 

-0.140 
(0.144) 
-0.185 
(0.145) 
-0.169 
(0.157) 
0133 
(0.127) 
••0.361 
(0146) 

"0.466 
(0.069) 

423 

9.27 



•0.200 
(0.109) 
-0.017 
(0.141) 
0.127 
(0.106) 
••-0.309 
(0.091) 

-0.190 
(0.132) 

0.029 
(0.105) 

•0.247 
(0.148) 
0.043 
(0.123) 
"-0.290 
(0.129) 

"-0.279 
(0.133) 



••-0.244 
(0.113) 

••0.289 
(0.093) 
0.025 
(0.104) 
-0.069 
(0.106) 

-0.011 
(0.125) 

-0.064 
(0.125) 

"0.336 
(0.155) 
-0.073 
(0.096) 

"-0.264 
(0.119) 

0.009 
(0.113) 



0.042 
(0.126) 
••-0.239 
(0.115) 

0.050 
(0.067) 

0.147 
(0.097) 

-0.044 
(0.121) 

-0.051 
(0.099) 

-0.080 
(0.159) 
0.142 
(0.102) 
-0.063 
(0.113) 

•0.171 
(0.094) 



0.037 
(0.141) 

0.152 
(0.166) 
••-0.216 
(0.101) 

0.027 
(0.128) 

"0.230 
(0.111) 

-0.086 
(0.098) 

-0.257 
(0.177) 
-0.050 
(0.106) 
••0.308 
(0.117) 

0.105 
(0.090) 



-0.035 
(0.134) 
•-0.185 
(0.113) 
0.016 
(0.112) 
•0.204 
(0.126) 

0.015 
(0.130) 

"0.171 
(0.085) 

•-0.246 
(0.153) 
-0.062 
(0.096) 
"0.308 
(0.102) 

-r .006 
(0.087) 



•-0.111 
(0.065) 

••-0.222 
(0.110) 
0.060 
(0.072) 

"0.162 
(0.073) 

(X) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



•-0.133 
(0.074) 

-0.045 

(0.095) 
••-0.235 

(0.091) 
"0.280 

(0.095) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



-0.048 
(0.093) 

• -0.251 
(0.136) 

•0.163 
(0.101) 

0.088 
(0.106) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



0.055 
(0.078) 

0.005 
(0.126) 

0.048 
(0.078) 
-0053 
(0.090) 



(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



0125 
(0.085) 

"0.291 
(0111) 
0.024 
(0.083) 
••-0.315 
(0.082) 



* Coefficient stanfflcent st the 0.10 level. 
•• Coefficient significant at the 0.05 level. 
••• Interaction not in the regression. 

X interaction not applicable. 

I Includes White and all other races except Black. 

* Includes births after first marriage. 

Note: Coefficients represent the log of the odds of working during the last trimester of pregnancy. 
Numbers m parenthesis represent the standard errors of the coefficwnts. 
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Table B-9. 

Distribution of Type of Leave Arrangements Used by Women Who Worked During their First Pregnancy 
A. First Births, 1976-80 7 



(Numbers in thousand*. Percent distribution may exceed 100.0 because of multiple answers) 



Characteristic 


Number 
of woman 


Total 


Quit 


Maternity, 
sick/paid 
leave 


llnnalri Imim 
unpwa tOSVB 


Let go 
from 

M> 


Never stopped 
working 


Total 


4,414 


100.0 


41.3 


34.0 


20.2 


4.9 


2.0 


Emolovmsnt status at Issi Info* 
Full tfins 


3,821 


100.0 


38.8 


37.3 


20.5 


4.6 


1.6 


Parttlma 


693 


100.0 


59.2 


12.7 


17.9 


6.5 


4.3 


oioppea wonung oerors wrm. 
















Lata than 1 month 


1,805 


100.0 


25.6 


44.0 


25.8 


3.1 


4.6 




798 


100.0 


37.2 


43.6 


21.9 


1.7 




2 months 


850 


100.0 


47.8 


27.9 


20.9 


4.5 






824 


100.0 


85.1 


162 


10.5 


8.2 






339 


100.0 


85.0 


13.6 


8.2 


14.5 


• 


Age at first birth: 
















Less than 18yeara 


209 


100.0 


51.7 


14.4 


28.5 


4.2 


1.1 


18 and 19 years 


442 


100.0 


43.9 


24.8 


20.2 


10.9 


1.3 


20 and 21 years 


715 


100.0 


42.2 


30.4 


23.3 


6.8 


0.4 


22 to 24 years 


1,210 


100.0 


45.6 


31.8 


19.7 


3.7 


2.3 




1,414 


100.0 


39.2 


38.0 


19.4 


2.7 


2.7 


30 years and over 


425 


100.0 


27.2 


52.6 


14.5 


6.4 


2.2 


Race: 
















White 


3,914 


100.0 


42.3 


33.4 


19.9 


4.7 


1.9 


Black 


378 


100.0 


33.2 


43.5 


17.5 


7.1 


2.3 


Chid bom: 1 


















722 


100.0 


34.0 


33.0 


24.9 


8.2 


2.9 




3,392 


100.0 


43.0 


34.6 


19.1 


4.0 


1.8 


Educational attainment 
















Less than high school 


331 


100.0 


56.0 


12.0 


22.6 


8.4 


1.0 




2,088 


100.0 


41.9 


32.4 


19.9 


5.9 


2.3 


CoHege, 1 to 3 years 


1,004 


100.0 


42.3 


37.0 


19.6 


43 


U.8 


CoHege, 4 or more years 


994 


100.0 


34.4 


41.8 


20.7 


22 


2.7 



- Represents zero. 

'Data not shown separately for births occurring after first marriage because of too few sample cases. 
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Table B-9. 

b! FlSf wi T mi°-7^ aVe Ar ™ge™nts Used by Women Who Worked During their First Pregnancy-Continued 

(Numb** in thousand*. Percent distribution may exceed 100.0 because of multiple answers) 



Characteristic 



Total. 



Employment status at last job: 
Part time 



Stopped working befors birth: 



1 1 



1 

2 months 

3 to 5 months 

6 or more months . . 

Age at first bir it 
Less than 18 years. 
18 and 19 years . 
20 and 21 years . . . 

22 to 24 >cvs 

25 to 29 years 

30 years and over. . 

Race: 

White 

Black 



Child bom: 1 

Before first marriage 

Within first rnarriage 

Educational attainment 

Less than high school 

High school 

College, 1 to 3 years 

College, 4 or more years. . 



Number 
of women 


Total 


Quit 
Job 


Maternity, 
sick/paid 
leave 


Unpaid leave 


Let go 
job 


working 


3,700 


100.0 


51.1 


23.4 


20.8 


4.6 


1.7 


3,291 


100.0 


48.5 


25.7 


20.9 


4.8 


1 A 


409 


100.0 


72.0 


5.5 


20.3 


2.8 


2.6 


1,002 


100.0 


28.3 


33.0 


33.1 


2.4 


6.4 


591 


100.0 


47.2 


32.8 


20.5 


1.3 




773 


100.0 


56.1 


23.2 


17.0 


4.4 




847 


100.0 


65.3 


12.2 


.8.4 


51 


• 


487 


100.0 


70.1 


12.3 


a n 

D.U 


12.2 




259 


100.0 


61.3 


17.3 


18.4 


1.0 


3.3 


568 


100.0 


58.3 


16.1 


21.5 


3.3 


0.9 


757 


100.0 


528 


19.3 


22 5 


7.4 


0.8 


995 


100.0 


49.5 


25.7 


18 3 


5.6 


2.1 


897 


100.0 


48.5 


28.6 


19 4 


33 


1.8 


226 


100.0 


33.1 


32.4 


327 


30 


3.4 


3,158 


100.0 


54.2 


20.6 


205 


4.9 


1.7 


459 


100.0 


32.5 


44.0 


20.3 


2.6 


1.3 


727 


1000 


46.9 


242 


22.0 


5.3 


2.1 


2,627 


100.0 


51.9 


23.7 


20.5 


42 


1.6 


348 


100.0 


533 


18.0 


21 3 


57 


2.7 


1,692 


100.0 


522 


21.6 


218 


4.1 


1.4 


854 


100.0 


48.6 


25.9 


20.5 


56 


2.0 


806 


100.0 


505 


27.1 


188 


39 


1 7 



- Represent zero. 

1 Deta not shown separately tor births occurring after first marriage because of too few sample cases 
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Table B-9. 

Distribution of Type of Leave Arrangements Used by Women Who Worked During their Fir* t Pregnancy— Continued 
C. First Births, 1966-70 



(Number* in thousands. Psrcsnt distribution may exceed 100.0 bscauss of multiple answer*) 



ensfactsnsac 


Number 
of women 


Total 


Quit 

iob 


Maternity, 
sick/paid 
leave 


Unpaid leave 


Let go 

from 
iob 


Never stopped 
workina 


Total 


3,435 


100.0 


56.9 


18.3 


17.6 


4.2 


1.4 


Employment tu tus at last Job* 
FuH time 


3,074 


100.0 


57.3 


19.8 


17.5 


4.4 


1.5 


Part dm* 


361 


100.0 


72.6 


5.6 


16.4 


3.1 


0.3 


Stoppad working btfors birth: 
















Lass than 1 month 


890 


100.0 


44.7 


26.6 


22.4 


1.4 


5.4 




453 


100.0 


52.0 


18.0 


25.9 


4.1 






629 


100.0 


61.3 


21.0 


14.1 


3.6 






975 


100.0 


65.1 


12.7 


15.9 


6.9 






478 


100.0 


78.5 


10.5 


8.7 


5.0 


- 


Aos at first birth: 


















177 


100.0 


(B) 


(B) 


(8) 


(8) 


(B) 




502 


100.0 


57.3 


18.4 


21.7 


4.8 




20 and 21 ysars 


801 


100.0 


59.8 


21.0 


14.2 


3.2 


2.2 


22 to 24 ysars 


1.065 


100.0 


62.0 


18.8 


16.0 


4.8 


1.5 


26 to 29 ysars 


727 


100.0 


51.7 


19.8 


22.8 


5.8 


0.7 


30 ysars and over 


162 


100.0 


(B) 


(8) 


(8) 


(8) 


(8) 


Race: 
















Whits 


3,003 


100.0 


60.5 


17.2 


17.3 


4.5 


1.1 


Black 


354 


100.0 


50.7 


25.3 


18.1 


2.5 


3.5 


Child bom: 1 
















Before first marriage 


581 


100.0 


56.1 


24.8 


14.1 


3.0 


2.2 


WHhin first marriage 


2,728 


100.0 


59.9 


18.8 


17.8 


4.6 


1.3 


Educational attainment 
















Less than high school 


369 


100.0 


56.7 


18.8 


20.2 


3.0 


3.5 


High school 


1,508 


100.0 


62.8 


17.0 


15.7 


3.8 


1.2 




865 


100.0 


54.7 


20.8 


19.2 


5.2 


1.5 


College, 4 or more years 


692 


100.0 


57.3 


18.9 


18.4 


4.8 


0.7 



- Represents zero. 

B Bass too small to show derived measure. 

'Data not shown separately for births occurring after first marriage because of too few sample cases. 
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Table B-9. 

ffSSfl^ Arran9ements Used * Women Wh0 Worked Durin 9 thelr First Pregnancy-Continued 

(Numbers in thousands. Percent distribution may exceed 100,0 because of multiple answers) 



Characteristic 



Number 
of women 



Total 



Quit 
Job 



Maternity' 
Sick/paid 
leave 



Unpaid leave 



Let go 

from 
job 



Never stopped 
working 



Total. 



Employment status at last job. 

Full time 

Part time 



Stopped working before birth: 
Less than 1 rr.onth 

1 month 

2 months 

3 to 5 months 

8 or more months 

Age at first birth: 

Less than 18 years 

18 and 19 years 

20 and 21 years 

22 to 24 years 

25 to 29 years 

30 years and over 



Race: 

White 

Black 

Child bom 1 : 

Before first mamage . . . 
Within first mamage 

Educational attainment 
Less than high school. . . 

High school 

College, 1 to 3 years 

College, 4 or more years. 



2,797 

2,502 
295 

635 
332 
479 
991 
360 

215 
383 
852 
751 
503 
293 

2,476 
268 

466 
2,246 

343 
1,417 
528 
510 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
00.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 0 



62.8 

62.1 
68.9 

43.0 
65.0 
64.2 
71.3 
70.7 

46.7 
75.5 
55.3 
65.9 
64.6 
62.2 

65.7 
39.0 

60.1 
63.4 

60.6 
62.4 
62.8 
65.7 



18.0 

171 

6.7 

25.9 
17.2 
18.3 
9.8 
14.4 

22.7 
85 
23.5 
13.8 
14 7 
13.0 

14.4 

32.6 

20.5 
15.2 

18.8 
164 

15.6 
135 



14.1 

146 

8.5 

19.2 
165 
160 
11.1 
90 

197 
147 
12.4 
163 
103 
14.3 

137 
193 

11.9 
14.8 

11.2 
17.1 
116 
10.7 



50 

47 
74 

1.5 
1 3 
3.6 
6.6 
6.8 

1.9 
3.5 
6.9 
2.8 
8.1 
5,6 

5.4 



39 
51 

51 
47 
48 

62 



27 



1 9 
96 



12.1 



70 

3.2 
1.7 
2.1 
5.9 

1 8 
91 

54 

21 

61 
06 
52 
3,8 



• Represents zero 

1 Data not shown separately for births occurring after first marriage because of too few sample cases. 
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Table B-10. 

Logistic Rsgrssslon for Odds of Quitting Job Btfort Birth of First Child: 
Employs* Women, 1961-65 to 1961-65 



Characteristic 


Main effect 


Interaction of vartablee with birth cohort 


1V01*v9 


1 WJO-f u 




197660 


1981-65 


Age at fret birth: 
















0.111 


0.149 


'-0.237 


0.193 


'-0.218 


0.113 




(0.070) 


(0.125) 


(0.130) 


(0.156) 


(0.124) 


(0.155) 




0.030 


••-0.385 


0.031 


-0.019 


0.021 


••0.352 




(0.059) 


(0.158) 


(0.124) 


(0.127) 


(0.105) 


(0.106) 


OO in OA naifi 


0.001 


0.059 


0.103 


-0.135 


0.110 


-0.136 






/n 1 aa\ 


/n ifto\ 

(U. 1 W) 


(U.IU/J 


(U.vtfOJ 


/n <oo\ 




• •ft OOO 


0.178 


n ins 

U. 1 uo 


_n ftQQ 


U.Uo/ 


• *_ft O.OT 




(0.069) 


/n 1 ift\ 


/ft 4ftO\ 

(0.103) 


/ft 4ftO\ 

(0.1 03 J 


(0.099) 


/ft 4 Oft \ 

(0.1 Al) 


Race: 
















0.347 


••0.255 


-0.156 


0.194 


-0.089 


'-0.204 




(U.UOOJ 


(0.120) 


(0.112) 


(0.125) 


(0.126) 


(0.117) 


Educational attainment 














Lata than high achooi 


0.134 


-0.170 


-0.173 


-0.174 


0.209 


••0.306 




(0.065) 


(0.146) 


(0.148) 


(0.151) 


(0.142) 


(0.153) 




-0.049 


0.075 


"0.214 


0.067 


•-0.147 


•'-0.229 




(0.052) 


(0.101) 


(0.105) 


(0.101) 


(0.079) 


(0.062) 




-0.065 


0.095 


-0.041 


0.067 


-0.062 


-0.079 




(0.055) 


(0.107) 


(0.114) 


(0.106) 


(0.096) 


,0.122) 


Wo* statu* 














- I., -1 .11 A 


•'-0.355 


0.063 


0.005 


-0.100 


-0.008 


0.040 




(0.057) 


(0.110) 


(0.112) 


(0.096) 


(0.060) 


(0.086) 


Whan laft iob* 














Laat trimeater 


••-0.495 


■0.138 


•0.132 


0.008 


•-0.154 


•-0.123 




(0 034) 


(0.078) 


(0.075) 


(0.078) 


(0.080) 


(0.071) 


ChM'a birth cohort 














1961-65 


0.119 














(C.143) 












1966-70 


•*0.354 














(0.165) 












1971-75 


-0.033 














(0.163) 












1976-80 


-0.048 














(0.140) 












1981-64 


••-0.392 














(0.145) 














**0.183 














(0.062) 














435 












J**knHedX2 


8.16 













* Coefficient ligrWflcant at the 0.10 level. 
•• Coefficient etgrvflcent at the 0.05 level. 
'Indudee White end ell other races except Black. 

Note: Coefficient* repreeent the log of the odde of quitting the lest job nek) before the first birth. 
Numbers in parenthesis repreeent the standard error* of the coefficient*. 
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Table B-11. 

Logistic Rtartsoton for Odds of Rscstvtng Employs* Mstsmlty Btnoflts for 
tho First Child: £mpk>ysd Womon, 1961-65 to 1961-65 



Characteristic 


Main offset 


Interaction of variables with birth cohort 


1911-65 


1966-70 


1971-75 


1976-60 


1981-65 


f lyv w iww Mm. 


"-0.386 


U.044 


0.2BZ 


-0.001 


0.194 


" -0.500 




(0.110) 




/n -toot 
(0.1 Wj 


/A 4CA1 
(U.ldOj 


(0.170) 


(0.217) 


0.065 




A ATT 

0.0// 


"•0.255 


-0.179 


-0.101 




(0.073) 


(0.156) 


(0.134) 


(0.128) 


(0.131) 


(0.129) 


0.002 


-0.164 


-0.145 


0.136 


-0.039 


'0.232 


25 years And ovsr . . 


(0.067) 


(0.934) 


(0.151) 


(0.135) 


(0.106) 


(0.130) 


"0.279 


•■0.319 


-0.194 


0.120 


0.024 


"0.369 


R^S' 


/n 004) 


(0.168) 


(0/67) 


(0.127) 


(0.103) 


(0.124) 


White 1 


"-O.420 


*-0.214 


0.112 


"•0.296 


0.109 


"0.290 


Educational attetomsnt 


(0.054) 


(0.122) 


(0.128) 


(0.130) 


(0.124) 


(0.095) 










Lam than high school 


••-0.267 


**0.403 


n 1 oq 


n im 


■0.531 


-0.201 


High school 


(0.110) 


(0191) 


/0 994) 


in ftva\ 


/ft OAA\ 


/A 4 SOI 

(U.I Cm J 


0.079 


-0.142 




r\ 4 An 
-O.lw 


"0.282 


0.112 


CoSsgs, 1 or mora yaArs 


(0.060) 


(0122) 


(0 149) 


(0.132) 


/n 1 at>\ 


/A 4AAI 


"0.188 


•-0.261 


-0.050 


-0.028 


'0.249 


0.089 


Work status: 


(0.078) 


(0145) 


(0.139) 


(0.133) 


(0.150) 


(0.120) 


Frmtovad fuS-tima 


• •A TAT 

O.fO/ 


0.003 


-0.006 


0.181 


-0.093 


-0.086 


Whsn left job: 


(0.096) 


(0.250) 


(0.242) 


(0.205) 


(0.172) 


(0.126) 












"0.535 


-0.145 


•-0.163 


-0.024 


0.063 


"0.250 


ChW't birth cohort 


(0.044) 


(0.102) 


(0.099) 


(0.101) 


(0.089) 


(0.071) 










1961-65 


-0.061 














(0.250) 












1966-70 


-0.243 














(0.269) 












1971-75 


-0.034 














(0.212) 












1976-60 


0.063 














(0.218) 












1981-64 


•0.275 














(0.172) 












Constant 


M.753 














(0.119) 














435 












JAcfcknifAd X2 


4.13 













* Cosflttsnt significant at tha 0.10 lavsi. 

Coefficient sTgnrttesnt st tha 0.05 level. 
1 lnckjdee White and aM othsr mess sxoapt Blade 

fJotSjCoAfnctents rsprsssnt ths tog of ths odds of racaiving mstsmtty benefits for ths first birth. Numbsrs in parenthesis represent the standard errors of the 
cosflicisnts. 
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Table 8-12. 

Women Who Worked After their Flret Birth, by Interval After the First Birth: 1961-65 to 1961-84 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 



Numb* of women with first births 

Total Ratumlng to Wort 

Month returned after birth: 



1 month 

2 months. ... . 

3 months 

4 months. 

5 months 

6 months 

7 months. 

8 months. 

9 months 

10 months. 

11 months 

12 months. 

13 to 18 montns. 
19 to 24 months 
25 to 36 months . 
37 to 48 months . 
49 U 60 months . 



Returning to Work Fun Time 

Month returned after birth: 
Less than 1 month 

1 month ... 

2 months 

3 months 

4 months. 

5 months 

6 months 

7 months 

8 months. 

9 months 

10 months. 

11 months. 

12 months 

13 to 18 months 

19 to 24 months 

25 to 36 months 

37 to 48 months 

49 to 60 months 



Year of first birth 



I Incomplete data for this interval. 



1981-64 


1976-80 


1971-75 


1966-70 


1961-65 


6,671 


7,192 


6.920 


6.956 


6,306 


212 


177 


127 


91 


121 


594 


343 


333 


231 


118 


888 


688 


376 


303 


255 


496 


405 


245 


255 


129 


302 


333 


135 


174 


83 


209 


175 


126 


97 


70 


202 


191 


170 


124 


86 


114 


87 


68 


59 


35 


142 


85 


99 


91 


21 


102 


56 


57 


69 


48 


91 


72 


35 


41 


19 


52 


56 


72 


34 


14 


97 


119 


83 


91 


58 


(I) 


456 


394 


247 


243 


(I) 


210 


237 


167 


122 


(I) 


474 


377 


313 


254 


(I) 


325 


309 


269 


240 


(I) 


368 


214 


203 


200 


166 


114 


107 


75 


83 


422 


255 


281 


163 


107 


708 


583 


329 


242 


211 


308 


296 


193 


209 


90 


175 


257 


104 


127 


70 


92 


129 


85 


71 


54 


100 


136 


107 


95 


70 


57 


60 


42 


34 


20 


68 


76 


70 


67 


13 


71 


17 


43 


54 


40 


64 


55 


21 


33 


8 


30 


36 


52 


29 


6 


57 


80 


53 


73 


48 


(I) 


322 


256 


179 


195 


(I) 


124 


134 


113 


65 


(I) 


278 


249 


192 


173 


(0 


170 


201 


199 


161 


(» 


220 


131 


142 


138 
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Table B-13. 

Womm Rtturnlng to Work Le*s .lian 6 Months and Last than Ona Yaar After 
the Birth of Their First Child, by Suected Characteristics: 1961-65 to 1061-64 



Characteristic 



Number of women first Urtrts (thousands) 
Return* i in Lees Than 6 Months 

Total (percent) 

Engjc^ment status during pregnancy: 

Fun time at last job 

Part time at last job 

Not employed 



Stopped working before birth: 1 
Leas than 1 month 



1 
2 

3 or more months. 



Maternity benefits 1 

Received benefit* 

Received no benefits 

\ge at first birth: 

Leas than 18 yean 

18 and I9yeara 

20 and 21 years 

22 to 24 years 

25to29years 

30 years and over 

Race: 

White 

Black. 

Child bom: 

^fore first marriage 

Within first marriage 

After first marriage 

Educational attainment 

Leas than high school 

High school 

College, 1 to 3 years 

College, 4 or more years 

Returning In Leee Than 1 Year 

Total (percent) 



Engjc^jment status during pregnancy: 

Full time at last job 

Part time at last job 

Not employed 



Stopped working before birth: 1 
Lees than 1 month 



2 months, 

3 or more months. 



Year of first birth 



1981-84 



Received benefits. . . . 
Received no benefits . 



6,671 



40.5 

56.1 
57.6 
47.3 
13.4 

70 9 
48.9 
46.7 
35.6 

71.2 
42.8 

154 
30.7 
38.5 
44.1 
49.5 
486 

41.8 
34.3 

33.1 
42.8 
50.4 

19.4 
42.7 
480 
48.3 



51.0 

67.8 
692 
602 

21.8 

79.4 
62.7 
63.1 
500 

79.8 
57 3 



1976-80 



7,192 



29.5 

42.0 
43.2 
34.1 
9.6 

55.7 
43.9 
32.0 
25.0 

56.0 
34.7 

17.3 
30.0 
26.8 
29.9 
34.9 
35.5 

30.4 
25.1 

28.1 
29.5 
35.5 

191 
27.9 
33.7 
39.1 



37.1 

506 

51.7 
43.9 
15.6 

62.2 
51.1 
444 
35.9 

634 

44.0 



1971-75 



6,920 



19.4 

29.3 
29.4 
283 

8.1 

45.8 
30.3 
24.5 
19.2 

49.0 
23.3 

15.1 
17.6 
198 
21.1 
21 5 
23.5 

18.3 
25.1 

22.9 
17.6 
31.8 

158 
204 
20.5 
19 5 



26.6 

37.6 
37.7 
36.3 
14.1 

52.2 
42.1 
31 4 
28.2 

567 

31.7 



1966-70 



6,956 



16.5 

24.3 
25.5 
14.6 
9.0 

34.7 
250 
23.1 
18.2 

381 
21.2 

18.4 
184 
16.2 
179 
134 
99 

15.3 
24.6 

19.4 
155 
251 

12.0 
16.6 
19 4 
18.4 



226 

31 3 
32.4 
22.1 
14.1 

39.9 
32.5 

32 6 
24 9 

44.0 
28 4 



1961*65 



6.306 



12.3 

19.3 
18.3 
28.5 
6.7 

35.2 
24.0 
17.7 
11.3 

25.6 
18.1 

15.8 
9.3 
14.8 
12.5 
10.0 
11.4 

11 8 
15.9 

146 

11.6 
15.1 

9.4 
13 3 
13.6 
12.7 



15.8 

24.5 
23.5 
33.0 
89 

39.9 
28.8 
24P 

16.2 

282 
23.8 
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Tabia B-13. 

Womtn Returning to Work Lms than 6 Months and Lata than Ona Yaar Aftar 

ft* Birth of Thatr Flrat Child, by Salactad Charactarlatlea: 1961-65 to 1961-64— Continued 



Year of frit birth 



Ctwactoriatlc 




1981-84 


i 

187840 


1971-75 


1968-70 


1961-65 


Returning In Lees Than 1 Ynf- Con. 












Am at first birth: 


23.2 


25.6 


23.5 


23.5 


19.8 




41.1 


37.3 


25.8 


29.2 


11.7 




47.1 


33.5 


27.7 


21.6 


19.4 




54.3 


38.5 


28.3 


21.9 


16.4 


25to29yeers 


81.1 


42.9 


27.9 


19.1 


12.8 




82.5 


40.6 


32.5 




14.6 


Raoy: 














62.8 


38.0 


24.9 


20.6 


15.6 




42.4 


32.7 


38.0 


34.7 


18.0 


Chid bom: 














41.8 


32.8 


30.5 


26.6 


16.7 


•VHNn first marriage 


53.8 


38.3 


24.6 


21.4 


15.3 




85.7 


41.1 


44.* 


26.6 


22£ 


Educational attainment 












Laaa than high school 


28.7 


26.0 


22.9 


17.1 


12.0 




53.2 


35.7 


28.1 


22.6 


16.8 




58.1 


41.9 


25.9 


26.0 


17.1 


CoPege, 4 or mora years 


61.6 


46.4 


28.0 


25.0 


18.2 



'DtU Bmit»d to woman wtx) w«tt employed during first pregnancy. Population bates fcx numberi of woman woridng during flrtt pr«gn«ncy are found in taWa B-6. 
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Table B-14. 

Logistic FtegrtMlon for Odds of Working Ltss than 6 Months After 
Birth of First Child: Aii Womsn, 1961-65 to 1961-64 



Characteristic 



Main effect 



Interaction of variables with birth cohort 



1961-65 



106*70 



1971-75 



1976-80 



1981-65 



Age at first birth: 
Less than 20 years 

20 and 21 years 

22 to 24 years 

26 years and over . . 

Race: 



Marital status at first birt i: 
Married 1 



Educational attainmen : 
Less than high schoc 



High school 

College, 1 or more years . 
Ernpv-ved during pregnancy?: 



ciyed. 



Child's birth cohort: 
1961-65 



1966-70 

1971-75 

1976-80 

1961-84 

Constant 



Degrees of freedom. 
Jackkntf ed X2 



"0.145 
(0.051) 
0.018 
(0.058) 
-0.046 
(0.050) 
•-0.119 
(0.062) 

••-0.169 
(0.046) 

# -0.096 
(0.050) 

•-0.105 
(0 054) 

0.041 
(0.043) 

0.064 
(0.044) 

"0.842 
(0.048) 

"-0.475 
(0.082) 
••-0.214 
(0.102) 
-0.018 
(0.090) 
0.123 
(0 086) 
••0.584 
(0.100) 
"-1.382 
(0.048) 
435 
6.43 



-0.010 
(0.127) 
•0.166 
(0.097) 
-0.031 
(0.124) 
-O.H'o 
(0.126) 

-0.027 
(0.116) 

-0.0*7 
(0.101) 

0.041 
(0.145) 

0.007 
(0.081) 
-0.048 
(0.120) 

'•-0.196 
(0.083) 



•0.248 
(0.154) 

0.006 
(0.131) 

0.063 
(0.121) 
••-0.317 
(0.116) 

•-0.169 
(0.097) 

0.099 
(0.084) 

-0.096 
(0.131) 
-0.030 
(0.091) 
0.126 
(0.112) 

'~D.179 
(0.074) 



•-0 201 
(0.107) 
-0.038 
(0.096) 
0.036 
(0.107) 
•0.201 
(0.106) 

-0.091 
(0.110) 

-0.067 
(0.078) 

•0.238 
(0.127) 
0.004 
(0.082) 
••-0.242 
(0.091) 

0 022 
(0.075) 



0.145 
(0.098) 
-0.080 
(0.096) 
-0.127 
(0.101) 

0.063 
(0.096) 

•0.202 
(0.096) 

-0.082 
(0080) 

-0.013 
(0.115) 
-0097 
(0.079) 
0110 
(0.071) 

"0192 
(0 078) 



-0183 
(0.132) 
-0.053 
(0.108) 
0.068 
(0.089) 
••0.178 
(0.089) 

0.066 
(0.098) 

0.077 
(0.063) 

-0.170 
(0.129) 

0.115 
(0.080) 

0.054 
(0 097) 

•0162 
(0.083) 



* Coefficient significant at the 0.10 level. 
## Coefficient significant at the 0.05 level 
'Includes White and all other races except Black, 
'includes births aft er first marriage. 

^Jjg^ Coefficients represent the log of the odds of working less than 6 months after the first birth. Numbers in parenthesis leprosem *he standard errors of the 
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TableB-15. 

Logistic Regression for Odds of Rsturnlng to Work Loss than 6 Months After First Birth: 
Womtn Employed During Pregnancy, 1961-65 to 1981-85 



Characteristic 


Main effect 


Interaction of variables with birth cohort 


1961-65 


1966-70 


1971-70 


1976-80 


1981-84 


Age at first birth. 














"0.186 


0.234 


0.054 


-0519 


0.206 


-0.275 




(0.079) 


(0.168) 


(0.166) 


(0.160) 


(O 134) 


(0.178) 




0.055 


-0.113 


0.030 


OJ037 


•-0.180 


•0.226 




(0.067) 


fO 141) 


rO 1*71 


(U.1U4J 


[\J. * 1UJ 


(0.128) 


22 to 24 years 


-0.013 


-0.002 


0.157 


-0.018 


-0.122 


-0.015 




(0.053) 


(0.181) 


(0.122) 


'0.112) 


(3.126) 


(0.116) 


25 years and over 


"-0.229 


-0.119 


'-0.241 


0.200 


0.096 


0.083 




(0.072) 


(0.158) 


(0.135) 


(0.125) 


(0.099) 


(0.112) 


Race: 
















"-0.249 


0.043 


•-0.267 


0.048 


0.135 


0.041 




(0.077) 


(0.183) 


(0.140) 


(0.132) 


(0.134) 


(0.127) 


Marital status at first birth: 
















-0.024 


-0.030 


"0.257 


-0.069 


•-0.152 


-0.005 




(0.076) 


(0.133) 


(0.128) 


(0.105) 


(0.081) 


(0.080) 


Educations? attainment 














Less than high school 


"0.213 


0.108 


-0.006 


0.062 


-0.107 


-0.057 




(0.078) 


(0.205) 


(0.172) 


(0.186) 


(0.150) 


(0.179) 




'-0.098 


-0.030 


-0.051 


0.103 


-0.043 


0.021 




(0.052) 


(0.109) 


(0.105) 


(0.114) 


(0.096) 


(0.099) 




"-0.115 


-0.079 


0.057 


-0.164 


•0.150 


0.036 




(0.055) 


(0.140) 


(0.134) 


(0118) 


(0.085) 


(0.123) 


Work status when pregnant: 














Employed full-time . . 


0.036 


"-0.236 


"0.335 


•-0.192 


0.086 


0.007 




(0.067) 


(0.116) 


(0 160) 


(0.107) 


(0.085) 


(0.089) 


When left previous job? 














Lasttnmester 


"0.390 


0.106 


-0.123 


-0.042 


0052 


0.007 




(0.063) 


(0.108> 


(0.078) 


(0.083) 


(0.081) 


(0.077) 


Racetai mstemitv Iaaua? 














Yes 


"0 385 


'-0.250 


-0.022 


0.142 


-0.020 


"0.150 




(C.042) 


(0.141) 


(0.079) 


(0.099) 


(0.077) 


(0.0/5) 


ChHd's birth cohort 1961-65 


**-0 563 














(0.171) 












1966-70 


"-0.554 














(0.176) 












1971-75 


0.101 














(0.192) 












1976*0 


0.218 














(0.148) 












1981*4 


"0799 














(0.143) 














"-0.447 














(0.078) 












Degues of freedom 


1,865 












JackknHed X2 


19.76 













• Coefficient significant at the 0.10 level 
•* Coefficient significant at the 0.05 level. 
1 1ncludes White and ah other races except Black, 
includes births after first marclaae. 

Note: Coefficients represent the log of ine odds of returning to work less than 6 months after the first birth. Numbers in parenthesis represent the standard errors 
of the coefficients. 
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Table B-16 

Logistic Jtoflresslorr for Odds of Returning to Work 6 to 11 Months After 5!rst Birth: 
Women Employtd During Pregnancy, 1961-65 to 1981-64 

(Excludes women returning to work 0 to 5 months after first birth) 



Characteristic 



Interaction of variables with birth cohort 



Main mHar* 


4 OA 1 _AK 


1966-70 


1971-75 


1976-80 


- 

1961-84 


0.130 




**0.H33 


0.131 


i74 


-0.155 


(0.122) 


(0.348) 


(0.220) 


(0.242) 


(0.271) 


(0 240) 


0.069 


0.331 


-0.149 


0.109 


-0114 


-0.177 


(0.115) 


(0.255) 


(0.248) 


(0.235) 


(0.194) 


(0 234) 


•■0.173 


0.107 


-0.271 


"0.348 


••n ion 


U. loZ 


(0.106) 


(0.239) 


(0.203) 


(0 940) 


(0.161) 


(0.171) 


-0.026 


-0.104 


-0.113 


0.108 


-0.042 


0.150 


(0.116) 




(0.174) 


(0.159) 


(0.164) 


(0 185) 


-0.201 


•0.857 


-0.28« 


-0.120 


-0.227 


-0.229 


(0.139) 


(0.477) 


(0.273) 


(0.238) 


(0.198) 


(0 197) 


•0.204 


-0.092 


0.022 


0.054 


0.105 


-0.C89 


(0.114) 


(0.134) 


(0.232) 


(0.206) 


(0.188) 


{U 176) 


0.128 


0.255 


-0.413 


0.121 


0.164 


-0.127 


(U. 1 DO) 


(0.312) 


(0.285) 


(0.202) 


(0.271) 


(0.237) 


*-0."i75 


-0.183 


0.140 


0.071 


-0.049 


0.021 


(0.C91) 


(0.203) 


(0.189) 


(0.133) 


(0.169) 


(0.170) 


0.047 


-0.072 


0.273 


-0192 


-0.115 


0.105 


(0.101) 


(0.263) 


(0.212) 


(0.140) 


(0.203) 


(0.161) 


0.045 


0.005 


0.077 


-0.011 


-0.079 


0 008 


(0.089) 


10 293) 


fO 184) 


/n oth \ 

1 ) 


JU.l f Of 


(0.164) 


•0.119 


0.121 


0.037 


-0.073 


-0.089 


0.004 


(0.063) 


(0.148) 


(0.134) 


(0.121) 


(0.101) 


(0.115) 


-0.008 


-0.365 


0.015 


0.198 


0107 


0.046 


(0.077) 


(0.286) 


(0 171) 


(0.179) 


(0.169) 


(0 146) 


"-1.58T. 












(0.526) 












-0.295 












(0.253) 












0.205 












(0.327) 












••0.530 












(0.227) 












••1.142 












(0.204) 












•M.986 












(0.153) 












1,865 












10.31 













Aqa at first birth: 
Le*s than 20 years 

20 and 21 years — 

22 to 24 years 

25 years and over . 

Race: 



Marital status st first birth: 
Married 1 



Educational attainment 
Less than high school . 



High schooi 

Cottage, 1 or more years . 



Work status when pregnant 
Employed full-time 



When left previous Job? 
Last trimester 



Receive maternity leave? 
Yes 



Child's birth cohort 
1961-65 



1*66-70 . 
1971-75 . 
1976-80. 
1981-84 . 
Constant . . 



Degrees of freedom. 
Jackkn)fedX2 



* Coefficient significant at the 0.10 level. 

Coefficient significant at the 0.05 level, 
includes White and all other races except Black. 
'Includes births after first marriage. 

Note: Coefficients represent the log of the odds of returning to work 6 to 1 1 months after the first birth. Numbers in paranthsis represent the 
standard errors of the coefficients 
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Appendix C. 

Overview of the SIPP Program 



The Survey of Income and Program 
Participation (SIPP) provides a major 
expansion in the kind and amount of 
information available to analyze the 
economic situation of households and 
persons in the United States. Each 
household selected in the initial sample 
is reinterviewed up to 8 times over the 
course of 2 ana one-half years at inter- 
vals of 4 months. Each reinterview 
constitutes a "wave" in the initial sam- 



ple or "panel" begun usually each year 
in February. This overlapping design 
provides a larger samp's frorr which 
cross-sectional estimates can be 
made. 

In the eighth reinterview or wave of the 
1984 panel and in the fourth wave of 
the 1985 panel, questions on fertility 
and maternity leave arrangements were 
included in the survey in addition to 



standard or "core" items on labor force 
activity and income recipience in the 
prior 4-month period. These additional 
"topical module" items form the basis 
of the analysis in this report. 

Items on maternity leave were on y in* 
eluded in the 1984 and 1985 panels of 
the SIPP. Plans for including these 
items on upcoming panels are under 
consideration. 



Appendix D. 

Facsimile of SiPP Questionnaire 




8*ctkni B - TOPICAL MODULES (ContWind) 



Part 0 - FMTIUTY HtSTONV 



Refer to cc ftama 24 and 79. 
W.tatit. /tag* and mx? 



iDFemale, 16+ years oW - SKIP to rttm 19a 
jOMiIi, 18+ yeertotd - SK/Pforttm 18 
sDM«l« ( 15-17 yeersold 



Refer to cc item 26a 

What n . . s currant 
mwitil atatua? 



1 □ Married, spouse present 

2 □ Married, spouse abeent 

3 □ Widowed 

4 □ Divorced 
I DSepereted 

• □ N war married - SKIP to put E 



18. Hot many cMMran, IF ANY, to... 4m f^ST 
fetf.ec of? 

Of pravtouaty mamad, tnciuda all chttdran 1 
bom in prevtou* and currant marriaoaM. Do 
nor counr edopfad, fostsr or ifapc/vWran ; J 

■ 



Ihevsefoweuaatlona about the nutnhor of ehnuVon, W wiy, that hay ban bora to . 



i 

19«. How many chattel! any. hao. ..over r 1 ^ 1 
bad? (Do not count tttbktt*, adoptad, > 
/ott«r, or gtapchUdran ) 



1 1 ] Number I 

oONone / SK'P ' ° pert E. peoe 54 

xi □ Don't Know I 



I Number 




» — -» ■«__.__! aiaaT " 

i • "M«n UMffWIVV BJVSnaj ■■"^■^ 



3D None - SK/P to Choc* fttm T27. pep^ 53 



Rafar to cc nam 24. 



Vanfy tna birth data of . .'» first end 
last chHd (if mora than one child aver 
bom) and enter the person number of 
tna chJW(ran). 



iD Yes 

*DNo- SKIP to Chack Ham T21 



•First 
child 



Month Year Parson number 

iiEBjIZn ehED can l I I 1 

Person number 



I I I M T 1 



t Last 
i child 



Month 



Year 



rawil J | rnwi l 1 I rron f 



Raff to nam 19a. 
How many children 
has . . ever had? 




iDOna child - SKIP to /tern 21a 
2D2+ children 



20a. m whet month and veer wae . . .'a loot 



I 1 I Month jmD Don't know 
I 1 I * 1 I 1 Yeer xiD Don't know 



Refer to rtem 20a. 

Was 's last child bom on or 

after January 1 , 1980? 



iDYes 

zDNo- &«Ptorrem2fe 



ASK OR VERIFY - 

20b. wmi 



whom doee the oMM Hve now? 



iDlU^MeeinthMhouee«ioM - no to Chack ham T23 
2 Din his/her own household 



SKIP to 
* nam 2 la 



jO With own father 
♦Owtih own grondparent(a) 
ftOWith adoptive perents 
•□With other relatives 



/□in foster care/foster fe-iiry 
•□in an institution (hospital) 
On school 

i<On correctional facility 
itDOthar 

1 2D Deceased 

isDDK 



Write the person number of i 

the last child rWTfl 



J Person number of last child 



21a. m« 



(first) oMM born? 



and years 



USD 
323 



Month 



xiD Don't know 
1 1 * I I 1 Year xiD Don't know 



< Ml ( ■« . 
Ill M T ' J 



l_ 

Pag**/ 



Rafar to Ham 2 1a or to Lj 

Check /tarn T20. j 

Was. /s (first) child bom on J 
or after January 1, i960? 



iDYea 

aDNo - SK/P to Chack /tern T27, papa 53 
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faction 8 - TOPICAL MODULES (Continutd) 



Pert O - FERTILITY HISTORY 



ASK OR VERIFY - 



21b. \ 



22211 i DRnMm In thto nouoohoM — Go id Chock Itom T25 
2 Din hta/her own household 



► SKIP to tf m 229 



3 DWith own father 

* □ With own grendparent(s) 
f □ Whh adoptive parents 

• □With other rtUtrvts 



7 Din foster cere/foster family 
• Din an Institution (hospital) 

i Din school 

io Dm correction*! facility 

ii DOthsr 

12 □Oscssssd 

13DDK 



f mil I 



Writs ths parson numbsr of 
ths (first) chBd 

22s* Before fne Mrthof « « «'s (first) oMM# dsa* ■ ■ ■ 
ovot wort foe pay oontlnuoiioty foe obi 



Parson numbsr of (first) child 



b* DM ■ • . work fa* pay at s Job) ss^mjj^Ams when 



J2ttJ i DYss 

2 DNq — SKIP to itom 22g 



C . DM . . . work SI Hours ar 
ins mow joo • • « rm wran dm 



1 par ssseei at 
earth of. ..'s 



cJ* Mew lenej eofora ttM earth of • 



□Yss 

□No 



!J22iJi Dy.. 

2 DNO 



I I I Numbsr of months 

xaDLsss than s month 

x* DNsvSf stoppad/worksd right up to dslivry 



•. DM 



ojurl or was i jat o^ fT swi thfcjob, o r jf?Tf I i DQuiT 

s a\t. taha msssf rd ty le ase or unpotal lease 2 Diet go 

ohM or up to • waafca aftar the oMM's JBttJ * □ Mstsmity/sick/othsr paid Issvs 

Mrtn)? Ills! I 4 □ Unpaid isavs of sbssncs 

Mork oH that oppty J1HT1 • DNsvsr stoppad working - SKIP to Chock Itom 121 

2 DNo - SKIP to Horn 22q 



Rotor to nom 22: 

Is category 3, "Mstsrnity/ftick/othsr 
paid issvs," msrfcsd in rtern 22s? 



221. DM 



DM . . /s rmplp ysc pay fo r o i orp *^ of . . .'s 
leave sfefoosjii maternity benefits «•* otok 
pay? 



tlZttJ i Gyss. sii 

2 DYss, psrt 

3 DNo 



ASK OR VERIFY - 
0. Old. . • wotfc for pay at aiw tfcne after the 
Mrtn of., .'s (first) ohM? 



4U«I75y^ 

2 DNo - SKIP to Chock Horn 127 



h* In what month and! yoar deJ • • ■ first 
begin working aftar the birth of « « «'a 



tsnl 
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Source and Accuracy of Data 



Source of Data 

The estimates in the first paper come 
from data obtained in June of 1985 in 
the Current Population Survey (CPS). 
The Bureau of the Census conducts 
the survey every month, although this 
report uses only June data for its esti- 
mates. The June survey uses two sets 
of questions, the basic CPS and the 
supplement 

The data for the second paper were 
collected during the eighth wave of the 

1 984 panel and the fourth wave of the 

1 985 panel of the Survey of Income 
and Program Participation (SIPP). 

The universe for both surveys is the 
noninstitutionalized resident population 
living in the United States. This popula- 
tion includes persons living in group 
quarters, such as dormitories, rooming 
houses, and religious group dwellings. 
Crew members of merchant vessels, 
Armed Forces personnel living in mili- 
tary barracks, and institutionalized per- 
sons, such as correctional facility in- 
mates and nursing home residents, 
were not eligible to be in either survey. 
Also, United States citizens residing 
abroad were not eligible to be in the 
surveys. Foreign visitors who work or 
attend school in this country and their 
families were eligible; all others were 
not eligible. With the exceptions noted 
above, persons who were at least 14 
years of age for CPS and 15 years of 
age for SIPP at the time of the interview 
were eligible to be interviewed. 

Basic CPS. The basic CPS collects 
primarily labor force data about the ci- 
vilian noninstitutional population. Inter- 
viewee ask questions concerning labor 
force participation about each member 
14 years old and over in every sample 
living quarter (LQ). 

The present CPS sample consists of 
clusters of four LQ's systematically se- 
lected from the 1980 decennial census 
files with coverage in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. The sample is 
continually updated to account for new 
residential construction. It is located in 
729 areas comprising 1,973 counties, 
independent cities, and minor civil divi- 
sions. About 59,500 occupied LQ's are 



eligible for interview every month. Inter- 
viewers are unable to obtain interviews 
at about 2,500 of these LQ's because 
the occupants are not found at home 
after repeated calls or are unavailable 
for some other reason. 

Since the introduction of the CPS, the 
Bureau of the Census has redesigned 
the CPS sample several times to im- 
prove the quality and reliability of the 
data and to satisfy changing data 
needs. 

June supplement In addition to the 
basic CPS questions, Interviewers 
asked supplementary questions in June 
about marriage and fertility of American 
women. 

CPS estimation procedure. This sur- 
vey's estimation procedure inflates 
weighted sample results to independ- 
ent estimates of the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population of the United States 
by age, sex, race and Hispanic/non- 
Hisoanic categories. The independent 
estimates were based on statistics from 
decennial censuses of population; sta- 
tistics on births, deaths, immigration 
and emigration; and statistics on the 
size of the Armed Forces. The inde- 
pendent population estimates used in 
June 1985 were based on updates to 
controls established by the 1980 
decennial census. For more details on 
the change in independent estimates, 
see the section entitled "Introduction of 
1980 Census Population Controls" in 
an earlier report (Series P-60, No. 133). 

The estimates in this report also em- 
ploy a revised survey weighting proce- 
dure for persons of Hispanic origin. In 
previous years, weighted sample re- 
sults were inflated to independent esti- 
mates of the noninstitutional population 
by age, sex, and race. There was no 
specific control of the survey estimates 
for the Hispanic population. Since 
then, the Bureau of the Census devel- 
oped independent population controls 
for the Hispanic population by sex and 
datailed age groups. Revised weighting 
procedures incorporate these new con- 
trols. The independent population esti- 
mates include some, but not all, un- 
documented immigrants. 



1984 SIPP panel. The sample for the 
1 984 SIPP panel is located in 1 74 ar- 
eas comprising 450 counties (including 
one partial county) and independent 
cities. Within these areas, clusters of 
two to four LQ's were systematically 
selected from lists of addresses pre- 
pared for the 1 970 decennial census to 
form the bulk of the sample. In addi- 
tion, the sample is continually updated 
to account for new residential construc- 
tion. 

The first interview of this panel was 
condt^ed during October, November, 
and December 1983, and January 
1984. Approximately one-fourth of the 
sample was interviewed in each of 
these months. Each sample person 
was visited every 4 months thereafter. 
At each interview the reference period 
was the 4 months preceding the inter- 
view month. 

Approximately 26,000 LQ's were origi- 
nally designated for the sample. At the 
first contact, interviews were obtained 
from occupants in about 19,900 of the 
26,000 designated LQ's. Most of the 
remaining 6,100 LQ's were found to be 
vacant, demolished, converted to non- 
residential use, or otherwise ineligible 
for the survey. However, approximately 
1,000 of the 6,100 LQ's were not inter- 
viewed because the occupants refused 
to be interviewed, could not be found at 
home, were temporarily absent, or were 
otherwise unavailable. Thus, occu- 
pants of about 95 percent of all eligible 
LQ's participated in the first interview of 
the survey. For the eighth interview, 
occupants of about 78 percent of all 
eligible LQ's participated in the survey. 

For subsequent interviews, only original 
sample persons (those interviewed in 
the first interview) and persons living 
with them were eligible to be inter- 
viewed. Original sample persons were 
followed if they moved to a new ad- 
dress, unless the new address was 
more than 100 miles from a SIPP sam- 
ple area Then, telephone interviews 
were attempted. All first interview non- 
interviewed households were automati- 
cally designated as noninterviews for all 
subsequent interviews. When original 
sample persons moved to remote parts 
of the country, moved without leaving a 
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forwarding address or refused to be in- 
terviewed, additional noninterviews re* 
suited. 

1985 SIPP panel. The I9f 5 panel 
SIPP sample is located in 230 areas, 
each consisting of a county or a group 
of contiguous counties. Within these 
areas, expected dusters of two or four 
LQ's were systematically selected from 
lists of addresses prepared for the 
1980 decennial census to form the bulk 
of the sample. The sample Is continu- 
ally updated to account for new resi- 
dential cons: x In addition, sam- 
ple LQ's were s*. . ad from supple- 
mental frames that Included LQ's iden- 
tified as missed In the 1980 census and 
group quarters. 

Approximately 17,800 LQ's were origi- 
nally designated for the sample. At the 
first contact, interviews were obtained 
from the occupants of about 1 3,400 of 
the 1 7,800 designated LQ's. Most of 
the remaining 4,400 LQ's were found to 
be vacant, demolished, converted to 
nonresidential use, or otherwise Ineligi- 
ble for the survey. However, approxi- 
mately 1,000 of the 4,400 LQ's were 
not interviewed because the occupants 
refused to be interviewed, could not be 
found at home, were temporarily ab- 
sent, or were otherwise unavailable. 
Thus, occupants of about 93 percent of 
all eligible LQ's participated in the first 
interview of the survey. For the fourth 
interview, occupants of about 84 per- 
cent of all eligible LQ's participated in 
the survey. 

For waves 2-8, only original sample 
persons (those in wave 1 sample 
households and interviewed in wave 1 
and/or 2) and persons living with them 
were eligible to be Interviewed. With 
certain restrictions, original sample per- 
sons were to be followed even if they 
moved to a new address. When origi- 
nal sample persons moved without 
leaving a forwarding address or moved 
to extremely remote parts of the coun- 
try and no telephone number was avail- 
able, additional noninterviews resulted. 

Sample LQ's within each sample panel 
are divided Into four subsamples of 
nearty equal size. These subsamples 
are called rotation groups 1, 2, 3, or 4 



and one rotation group is interviewed 
each month. Each LQ in the 1985 
sample was scheduled to be inter- 
viewed at 4-month intervals over a pe- 
riod of roughly 2 1 /2 years beginning in 
February 1985. The 1984 panel began 
in October of 1983. The reference pe- 
riod for the questions Is the 4-monii s 
period preceding the Interview month. 
In general, one cycle of four Interviews 
covering the entire i. ample, using the 
same questionnaire, Is called a wave. 
The exception Is wave 2 which covers 
three Interviews. 

8IPP topical modules. As a part of 
moat waves, subjects are covered that 
do not require repeated measurement 
during the panel and are of particular 
interest cross-sectional ly for research 
purposes. A specific set of topical 
questions are referred to as a topical 
module. For this report the topical 
modules analyzed include questions on 
fertility history and maternity leave his- 
tory. They were implemented in wave 8 
of the 1984 panel and wave 4 of the 
1985 panel. 

SIPP Estimation Procedure. Tl e esti- 
mation procedure used to derive SIPP 
person weights for each panel involved 
several sample stages of weight adjust- 
ments. Each person received a base 
weight equal to the inverse of his/her 
probability of selection. A noninterview 
adjustment factor was applied to the 
weight of every occupant of interviewed 
households to account for households 
which were eligible ior the sample but 
were not interviewed. (Individual non- 
response within partially interviewed 
households was treated with imputa- 
tion. No special adjustment was made 
for noninterviews in group quarters.) A 
factor was applied to each Interviewed 
persons' weight to account for the SIPP 
sample areas not having the same 
population distribution as the strata 
from which they were selected. 

An additional stage of adjustment to 
persons' weights was performed to re- 
duce the mean square error of the sur- 
vey estimates by ratio adjusting SIPP 
sample estimates to monthly Current 
Population Survey (CPS) estimates 1 of 
the civilian (and some military) nonin- 
stitutional population of the United 



States by age, race, Hispanic origin, 
sex, type of householder (married, sin- 
gle with relatives, single without rela- 
tives), and relationship to householder 
(spouse or other). The CPS estimation 
process was explained earlier in this 
report. 

Combining panels of SIPP. This is 
the first report that utilizes data from 
combined SIPP panels. The concur- 
rency of wave 8 of the 1984 panel and 
wave 4 of the 1985 panel along with 
the fact that they both contain the 
same relevant topical modules on fertil- 
ity and marital history makes this possi- 
ble. The data were combined and then 
analyzed as a single data set The pri- 
mary motivation for combining these 
data is to obtain an increase In sample 
size in conjunction with a reduction in 
time in sample bias due to non- 
response. 

Accuracy of Estimates 

Since the CPS and SIPP estimates 
come from a sample, they may differ 
from figures from a complete census 
using the same questionnaires, instruc- 
tions, and enumerators. A sample sur- 
vey estimate has two possible types of 
error sampling and nonsampllng. The 
accuracy of an estimate depends on 
both types of error, but the fJI extent of 
the nonsampling error is unknown. 
Consequently, one should be particu- 
larly careful when interpreting results 
based on a relatively small number of 
cases or on small differences between 
estimates. The standard errors for CPS 
and SIPP estimates primarily indicate 
the magnitude of sampling error. They 
also partially measure the effect of 
some nonsampling errors in responses 
and enumeration, but do not measure 
systematic biases in the data. (Bias is 
the average over all possible samples 
of the differences between the sample 
estimates and the desired value.) 

Nonsampling variability. Nonsampling 
errors cat oe attributed to many 
sources. These sources include the in- 
ability to obtain information about all 

1 These special CPS estimates are 
slightly different from the published 
monthly CPS estimates. The differences 
arise from forcing counts of husbands to 
eqree with counts of wives. 
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cases In the sample, definitional '"ficul- 
ties, differences In the Interpretation of 
questions, respondents' Inability or un- 
willingness to provide correct Informa- 
tion or to recall Information, errors 
made In data collection such as In re- 
cording or coding the data, errors made 
In processing the data, errors made In 
estimating values for missing data, and 
failure to represent all units with the 
sample (undercovorage). 

CPS and SIPP undercoverage results 
from missed housing units and missed 
parsons within sample households. 
Compared to the level of the 1980 
decennial census, overall CPS and 
SIPP undercoverage is about 7 percent 
Undercoverage varies with age, sex, 
and race. Generally, undercoverage is 
larger for males than for females and 
larger for Blacks and other races com- 
bined than for Whites. As described 
previously, ratio estimation to Independ- 
ent age-sex-race-Hispanic population 
controls partially corrects for the bias 
due to undercoverage. However, biases 
exist In the estimates to the extent that 
missed persons In missed households 
or missed persons In Interviewed 
households have different characteris- 
tics from those of Interviewed persons 
in the same age-sex-race-Hispanic 
group. Furthermore, the independent 
population controls have not been ad- 
justed for undercoverage In the 1980 
census. 

For additional information on nonsam- 
pling error including the possible Impact 
on CPS data when known, refer to Sta- 
tistical Policy Working Paper 3, An Error 
Profile: Employment as Measured by 
the Current Population Survey, Office of 
Federal Statistical Policy and Stan- 
dards, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1978; and Technical Paper 40, The 
Current Population Survey: Design and 
Methodology, Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. For 
additional information on nonsampllng 
error found In the SIPP data, refer to 
the Quality Profile for the Survey of In- 
come and Program Participation, SIPP 
Working Paper #8708, Bureau of the 
Census, July 1987. 

Sampling variability. Sampling vari- 
ability is variation that occurs by chance 



because a sample was surveyed rather 
than the entire population. Standard 
errors, as calculated by methods de- 
scribed later In "Standard Errors and 
Their Use," are primarily measures of 
sampling variability, although they may 
Include some nonsampllng error. 

Comparability of data. Data obtained 
from the CPS, SIPP and other sources 
are not entirely comparable. This re- 
sults from differences In Interviewer 
training and experience and In differing 
survey processes. This Is an example 
of nonsampllng variability not reflected 
In the standard errors. Use caution 
when comparing results from different 
sources. 

Note when using small estimates. 

Summary measures (such as medians 
and percentage distributions) are 
shown only when the base is 75,000 or 
greater for CPS, 200,000 or greater for 
SIPP. Because of the large standard 
errors Involved, summary measures 
would probably not reveal useful infor- 
mation when computed on a smaller 
base. However, estimated numbers 
are shewn even though the relative 
standard errors of these numbers are 
larger than those for corresponding 
percentages. These smaller estimates 
permit combinations of the categories 
to suit data users' needs. Care should 
be taken In the Interpretation of small 
differences. For instance, even a small 
amount of nonsampling error can cause 
a borderline difference to appear signifi- 
cant or not thus distorting a seemingly 
valid hypothesis test. 

Standard errors and their use. The 

sample estimate and its standard error 
enable one to construct a confidence 
Interval, a range that would Include the 
average result of all possible samples 
with a known probability. For example, 
if all possible samples were surveyed 
under essentially the same general 
conditions and using the same sample 
design, and if an estimate and its stan- 
dard error were calculated from each 
sample, then approxinru *3ly 90 percent 
of the Intervals from 1.6 standard errors 
below the estimate to 1.6 standard er- 
rors above the estimate would Include 
the average result of all possible sam- 
ples. 



A particular confidence interval may or 
may not contain the average estimate 
derived from all possible samples. 
However, one can say with specified 
confidence that the interval includes 
the average estimate calculated from 
all possible samples. 

Some statements In the report may 
contain estimates followed by a number 
In parentheses. This number can be 
added to and subtracted from the esti- 
mate to calculate upper and lower 
bounds of the 90-percent confidence 
Interval. For example, If a statement 
contains the phrase "grew by 1.7 per- 
cent (±.1.0)," the 90-percent confi- 
dence Interval for the estimate, 1 .7 per- 
cent, is 0.7 percent to 2.7 percent. 

Standard errors may also be used to 
perform hypothesis testing, a procedure 
for distinguishing between population 
parameters using sample estimates. 
The most common type of hypothesis 
appearing in this report is that the 
population parameters are different. An 
example of this would be comparing 
the median age at first birth of Black 
women versus the median age at first 
birth of White women. 

Tests may be performed at various lev- 
els of significance, where a significance 
level is the probability of concluding 
that the characteristics are different 
when, in fact, they are the same. All 
statements of comparison in the text 
have passed a hypothesis test at the 
0.10 level of significance or better. 
This means that the absolute value of 
the estimated difference between char- 
acteristics is greater than or equal to 
1 .6 times the standard error of the dif- 
ference. 

Standard errors of estimated 
numbers. The approximate standard 
error, sx, of an estimated number 
shown in this report can be obtained 
using the formula 

Here x is the size of the estimate and a 
and b are the parameters in tables A or 
C associated with the particular type of 
characteristic. When calculating stan- 
dard errors for numbers from cross- 
tabulations involving different charac- 
teristics, use the factor or set of pa- 
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rameters for the characteristic which 
will give the largest standard error. 



Table A. 

Standard Error Parameters for CPS 
Estimates 



Characteristic 


Persons 


a 


b 


Fertility: 






Number of women: 






Total or Whtta 


-0.000032 


1903 


Black 


-O.000233 


1903 


HJapanlc origin .... 


-0.000444 


1903 


Educational attainment 






Total or White 


-0.000013 


2312 


Income: 
Total or White 


-0.000011 


2077 


Marital status: 






Total or Whtta, 






some household 








-0.000025 


4480 



Illustration. 

From table B-12 of the second paper 
(SIPP), the total number of women who 
had their first child in the 1 976-80 pe- 
riod was 7,192,000. The appropriate 
"a" and "b" parameters to use in calcu- 
lating SIPP standard error estimates 
are obtained from table C. They are 
a « -0.0000522 and b = 4791, 
respectively. Using formula (1), the ap- 
proximate standard error is 

B m V-0 0000522 (T.IW.OOO) 1 + 4,791 (7.1S2.000) 
- 178.00 

The 90-percent confidence interval as 
shown by the data is from 6,907,000 to 
7,477,000. Therefore, a conclusion 
that the average estimate derived from 
all possible samples lies within a range 
computed in this way would be correct 
for roughly 90 percent of all samples. 

Standard error* of estimated 
percentages, i he reliability of an esti- 
mated percentage, computed using 
sample data for both numerator and 
denominator, depends on the size of 
the percentage and its base* Esti- 
mated percentages are relatively more 
reliable than the corresponding esti- 
mates of the numerators of the per- 
centages, particularly if the percent- 
ages are 50 percent or more. When 



the numerator and denominator of the 
percentage are In different categories, 
use the parameter from table A or C 
indicated by the numerator. 

The approximate standard error, sip, of 
an estimated percentage can be ob- 
tained by use of the formula 

Here x Is the total number of persons, 
families, households, or unrelated Indi- 
viduals in the base of the percentage, p 
is the percentage {OslPsl 100), and b 
Is the parameter in table A or C associ- 
ated with the characteristic In the nu- 
merator of the percentage. 

Illustration. 

Table B-9, part C of the second paper 
(SIPP) shows that in the 1 966-70 pe- 
riod, of the 3,435,000 women who 
worked during their first pregnancy, 
1 7.6 percent t: jk an unpaid leave of 
absence from their job. Using formula 
(2) and the "b" parameter of 4,791 
(from table C), t> 9 approximate stan- 
dard error is 



*v V 33357m (17 * 6)(1W - 17 * 6) -I**"*** 

Consequently, the 90-percent confi- 
dence interval as shown by these data 
is from 15.4 to 1 9.8 percent. 



Table B. 

Standard Error Parameters for CPS 
Fertility Ratios 



Parameter 


Value 


a 


0.000001 


b 


814 


c 


1485 



Standard error of a median. The sam- 
pling variability of an estimated median 
depends on the form of the distribution 
and the size of the base. One can ap- 
proximate the reliability of an estimated 
median by determining a confidence 
interval about it (See the section on 
sampling variability for a general dis- 
cussion of confidence intervals.) 

Estimate the 68-percent confidence 
limits of a median based on sample 
data using the following procedure. 



1. Determine, using formula (2), the 
standard error of the estimate of 50 
percent from the distribution. 

2. Add to and subtract from 50 percent 
the standard error determined In 
step 1. 

3. Using the distribution of the charac- 
teristic, determine upper and lower 
limits of the 68-percent confidence 
interval by calculating values corre- 
sponding to the two points estab- 
lished in step 2. 

Use the following formula to calcu- 
late the upper ano lower limits. 

where 

Xpn = estimated upper and lower 
bounds for the confidence interval 
(0_sL p_£ 1). For purposes of cal- 
culating the confidence interval, p 
takes on the values determined in 
step 2. Note that XpN estimates the 
median when p = 0.50. 

N = for distribution of numbers: 

the total number of units (persons, 
households, etc.) fa the characteris- 
tic in the distribution. 

=■ for distribution of percent- 
ages: rhe vaiue 1.0. 

p = the values obtained in steo 2. 

Ai, A2 = the lower and upper 
bounds, respectively, of the interval 
containing Xpn. 

Ni, N2 = for distribution of num- 
bers: the estimated number of units 
(persons, households, etc.) with val- 
ues of the characteristic greater than 
or equal to Ai and A*, respectively. 

= for distribution of per- 
centages: the estimated percentage 
of units (persons, households, etc.) 
having values of the characteristic 
greater than or equal to Ai and A2, 
respectively. 

4. Divide the difference between the 
two points determined in step 3 by 
two to obtain the standard error of 
the median. 

Illustration. 

Table E of the first paper (CPS) shows 
that the estimated median age at first 
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birth of White ever-married mothers 
bom from 1940 to 1 944 is 21 .9 years 
and the base of the distribution from 
which this median was determined, N, 
is 5,376,000 women. 

Table C, 

SIPP Selected Generalized Variance 
Parameters for Uae with Combined 
Data from the 1985 Panel 



Characteristic 


a 


b 


PERSONS 






Total or White 
1 6* income and labor force: 


-0.0000522 
-0.0000712 


4791 
3901 


Fertility: 
Number of women 


educational attainment . . 


-0.0000401 


5314 


Marital status: 

Some household 
members 


-O.OC00391 


8042 


Black 






All characteristics' 

Female 


-0.0004329 


64*5 


HOUSEHOLDS 






All others: 
Total or White 


-0.0000678 


5920 



1. Using formula (2) and the appropri- 
ate parameter (b = 1,903) from ta- 
ble A, the standard error of 50 per- 
cent with a base of 5,376,000 is 



TW3 

£375000 (50X100- 50) 



0 9 percent 



2. To obtain the 68-percent confidence 
interval, add to and subtract from 50 
percent the standard error found in 
stepl. This yields percentage limits 
of 49.1 and 50.9. 

3. From the distribution of ages at first 
birth for White ever-married mothers 
born from 1 940 to 1944, there were 
3,231,000 or 60.1 percent who were 
21 years old or older and 2,613,000 
or 48.6 percent who were 22 years 
old or older. Using formula (3), the 
upper limit on the 68-percent confi- 
dence interval is 



0 491(5,378,000) -3.231,000 n , Mtk 
— 2,81 3 ,000 . 3,2 3 1,000 — <»-*1) +21 = 220 



Similarly, the lower limit on the 
68-percent confidence interval is 

0 500(5,376,000) • 3,231.000 

2,6 1 3,000- 3 ,3 3 1,0 0 0 (22 - 21) + 21 - 21.8 



4. The standard error of the median 
age at first birth of White mothers 
born from 1940 to 1944 can be ap- 
proximated as 

220 - 21 8 

The 90-percent confidence interval on 
the median age at first birth of White 
mothers born from 1940 to 1944 is 217 

to 22.1, i.e., 21.9 ± 1.6 (0.1). 

Standard error of a difference. The 

standard error of the difference be- 
tween two sample estimates is approxi- 
mately equal to 

- V?T? (4) 

where sx and s y are the standard errors 
of the estimates, x and y. The esti- 
mates can be numbers, percentages, 
ratios, etc. This will represent the ac- 
tual standard error quite accurately for 
the difference between estimates of the 
same characteristic in two different ar- 
eas, or for the difference between 
separate and uncorrected characteris- 
tics in the same area. However, if there 
is a high positive (negative) correlation 
between the two characteristics, the 
formula will overestimate (underesti- 
mate) the true standard error. 

Illustration. 

Table E of the first paper (CPS) shows 
that median age at first birth of White 
ever-married mothers bom from 1940 
to 1944 is 21.9 years and the median 
age at first birth of Black mothers born 
in the same time period is 21 .0 years. 
The apparent difference in the two 
ages is 0.9 years. Using b = 1,903 
from table A and formula (3), the stan- 
dard error on the median age of 21 .9 
years is 0.1 years. 



Similarly, the standard error on 21.0 
years is 0.4 years. 

Therefore, using formula (4) the stan- 
dard error on the difference of 0.9 
years is 

- V(01)*+ (0 4)* -0 4 > 



This means that the 90-percent confi- 
dence interval on the difference be- 
tween the median age at first birth of 
White women and Black women bom 
from 1940 to 1944 is from 0.3 to 1.5, 
i.e., 0.9 Jb 1.6(0.4). Since this interval 
does not contain zero, we can con- 
clude with 90-percent confidence that 
among women bom 1940 to 1944 the 
median age at first birth for Black 
women is lower than that of White 
women. 

Standard error of a fertility ratio. 

The standard error of a fertility ratio is 
approximately equal to 
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(5) 



where x is the number of children ever- 
born per 1,000 women and y is the total 
number of women in thousands. The 
values of the standard error parameters 
a, b, and c are given in table B. 

Illustration. 

Table A of the irst paper (CPS) shows 
that the average number of children 
born per woman is 2.89 for women 
born from 1920 to 1954. This implies 
2,890 children were bom per 1,000 
women. The total number of women 
bom from 1920 to 1954 is 40,581,000. 
Using formula (5) and the parameters 
from table B, the standard error on 
2,890 children can be approximated as 
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This means the 90-percent confidence 
interval on the number of children born 
per 1 ,000 women who were ban from 
1920 to 1954 is from 2,859 to 2,921, 
i.e., 2,890 ± 1.6(19.3). 
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